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BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


The barren moor, the forest dark, 

The frowning cliffs and blackened sky. 

The still, deep lake—a plunge—and hark! 
Was that the Bitterns’ mournfal cry, 

From ont the stately rushes nigh? 

How wails the wind! and something white, 
A moment driftu—the lilies by; 

Are angels upon guard to-night? 

Hark! once again the Bitterns’ cry! 

Among the rushes stark and high. 

A maiden’s footstep in the sand— 

A scarf with dainty glove near by— 

Ah, well! the white and pefect hand, 

With rival lilies it will lie! 

Was that the Bitterns’ warning cry? 

Oh love, how sweet! (e’en unto death.) 

At that weird honr the rushes sigh— 

The night wind softly holds its breath,— 
To hear, perchance, the Bitterns’ cry? 
Then murmurs—‘‘Love betrayed must die!" 








THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION IN 
WASHINGTON. 


The reception of Carpenter’s ‘‘Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation” by the United States 
House of Representatives may fairly be 
called an historic event. Not that the pic- 
ture itself is an addition, except in size, to 
ourscanty national gallery. It was said of 
a certain discourse that nothing was good 
about it but its subject and its shortness; 
and I see little that is good in this picture 
beyond its subject. Both the theme and 
the size, however, contributed to the event- 
fulness of the occasion; the dimensions of 
the picture being so great that it was impos- 
sible not to keep looking at it; and the sub- 
ject being the most momentous point in our 
recent history. When it was known, also, 
that the former Vice-President of the South- 
ern Confederacy was to be one of the speak- 
ers on the occasion, the historic interest was 
complete. 

I had been present in the House, the day 
before, when little Mr. Cox, of New York, 
had announced the donation of the picture, 
and moved to fix two o’clock as the hour 
for its reception by the two houses. Before 
one o'clock the galleries of the Representa- 
tives’ Hall were crowded and entrance was 
impossible. Experience has long since 
taught me that a reporter is a more power- 
ful ally on such an occasion than are all 
principalities and powers beside; and I ob- 
tained through the kindness of Mr. Hudson 
of the Boston Herald one of the very best 
seats in the reporter's gallery. Beside me 
rose the frame of the great picture, kept in 
place by cords so small that it was frightful 
to think what candidates for Democratic 
nomination might be sacrificed should the 
vast weight come down upon the Speaker's 
desk below. Before us was the House, 
busy and noisy as usual, at work in commit- 
tee upon the West Point bill. Aftera while 
the committee rose, the house took a ten 
minutes’ recess, having just voted to admit 
ladies to the floor. As by a flash, the som- 
bre rows of representatives were lighted up 
by gay garments; and meanwhile Mr. Cox 
led Mrs. Thompson, the donor of the pic- 
ture, with a few other ladies, to the semicir- 
cle before the speaker. 

At two the House was called to order 
again; the door-keeper announced the ap- 
proach of the Senate; a tap brought the 
members of the House to their feet; and the 
Senate filed in. There was the martial port 





of Burnside; the generous and kindly face 
of Bayard; the Greeley-like aspect of Hoar; 
the ignoble face of Blaine. The most con- 
spicuous absentee was Edmunds, whose 
face and bearing announce him to be, as he 
is, the intellectual leader of the Senate; but 
who remained away, it is said, from con- 
scientious scruples against poor pictures. 
The Senators took their seats in front; at 
another tap the members of the House were 
seated; and the speaking began. 

It isto be observed that Gen. Garfield's 
speech reads better than it sounded; while 
that of Mr. Stephens sounded better than it 
reads. Gen. Garfield is considered the best 
orator on the Republican side, I believe; but 
he read his speech from manuscript on this 
occasion,—-an unusual thing for him—and 
the delivery had a rather monotonous and 
common-place effect, like that of an average 
“commencement oration” in college. On 
the other hand Mr. Stephens gave his ad- 
dress without notes,—he had told the re- 
porters that it was not written out—and it 
came in fiery jets of language, as if from a 
worn-out volcano. Thin, pale, feeble, speak- 
ing in a kind of scream, rolling himself 
about nervously in his invalid-chair; he 
gave an effect of original power to much 
that in print seems tame after all. There 
was an intense impression of sincerity about 
all that he said; and no one disputes this 
quality in him, I find, though some think 
that he over-rated the acquiescence of the 
South in his views. Nothing could be moré 
cordial than his tribute to the personal 
character of Mr. Lincoln; nothing more 
unequivocal and final than his acceptance of 
emancipation. He declared that he did not 
know a man at the South who wonld now 
reverse that act, if it were possible. He re- 
sisted the temptation, if it was one, to find 
any redeeming features in slavery, saying, 
more than once, “I come to bury Cesar, 
not to praisehim.” There was nothing that 
could be called warmth or cordiality, in his 
speech, toward the colored people or the 
North; but there was an ardent recognition 
of the future value of the Union, now that 
the ‘‘thorn in the flesh,” as he called it, was 
removed; and there was a thorough accept- 
ance of the facts in the case, aud a willing- 
ness to build on them. To hear this much 
from the former Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy was enough to make 
the occasion an era. The general applause 
given to him, at the close, from the Repub- 
lican side of the house, seemed to indicate 
that they recognized this era; and the ab- 
sence of applause, on the part of many Dem- 
ocrats, perhaps unwillingly recognized the 
same fact. Many however heartily ap- 
plauded. 

An occasion quite as interesting to me, 
but at which no Congressmen were present, 
took place at Howard University this after. 
noon (Feb. 14) when a large engraving of 
this same picture was presented to the Uni- 
versity by the artist. The students were 
gathered in the chapel, which was dressed 
with flowers; they sang, and Frederick 
Douglass made the main speech, followed 
by President Hayes and one or two others. 
Mrs. Hayes was there; Mrs. Thompson, the 
donor of the original painting; Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, the artist’s wife; Mrs. Claflin of Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Lippincott (Grace Green- 
wood;) Mrs. Abby Hutchinson Patton; 
Miss Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven,” and 
other ladies. It was an occasion long to be 
remembered. I have never heard Frederick 
Douglass more commanding or more effec- 
tive, in his earlier days; his wit, his pathos, 
his good sense were never more manifest, 
and his advice to the students was as good 
as possible. President Hayes seconded it, 
and the reception which he and his wife ac- 
corded to the young students of both sexes 
who crowded around them after the exer- 
cises, was as simple and kindly as possible. 
The students on their part had that pleasing, 
modest, self-respecting manner with which 
so many of us are familiar in the Hampton 
singers. The Howard University has a 
name too large for its endowments, though 
not too large for its ample grounds; and it 
will do much, under Rev. Dr. Patton, to 
fulfill the promise given to the colored race 
by the Emancipation Proclamation. 

T. W. #. 
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& THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 


=The Woman's Suffrage Journal is an Eng- 
lish month'y edited by Lydia E. Becker. 
It contains full information of the progress 
of the movement for removing the Elector- 
al Disabilities of Women in England. It 
also records and discusses other questions 
affecting the welfare of women—such as 
Education, Employment, industrial or pro- 
fessional, and Legislation affecting their 
property and personal rights. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), two 





shillings. Communications for the editor, 
and orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manches- 
ter, or Messrs. Trubner & Co., Paternoster 
Row, London, England. 

Every American friend of Woman Suf- 
frage should subscribe to this excellent pe- 
riodical, so as to learn what the women of 
Great Britain and of Europe are doing. 
oe —— 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


The proceedings at the ‘‘Seventy-second 
Anniversary Celebration of the New Eng- 
land Society in the City of New York, De- 
cember 22, 1877,” have been published in a 
handsome pamphlet of 112 pages. A full 
report is given of the speeches made on the 
occasion by Hon. William M. Evarts, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, President Eliot of 
Harvard College, President Porter of Yale 
College, William W. Story, Esq., General 
Horace Porter, and others. Among the 
letters received, in reply to invitations, were 
the following from Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Whittier :— 





Boston, Dec. 10, 1877. 
D. F. APPLETON, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I am highly obliged to the 
Committee of Arrangements of the New 
England Society for their courteous invita- 
tion to be present at its seventy-second an- 
nivetsary, and have no doubt the occasion 
will be one of special interest and enjoy- 
ment; but I can only send this letter of 
thanks asa substitute for my personal at- 
tendance. 

No commemoration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth is either pertinent or 
permissible which makes subordinate or 
overlooks the primary object of their com- 
ing to these inhospitable shores, at such ap- 
palling hazards—namely, the assertion, ex- 
ercise, and advancement of THE RIGHTS CF 
CONSCIENCE in all matters pertaining to re- 
ligious thought, speculation, and worship, 
as against all governmental edicts and hier- 
archal assumptions to the contrary. It is 
comparatively inconsequential whether the 
claim thus made was consistently maintained 
by the Pilgrims or their Puritan successors 
(though no stain of religious persecution 
justly rests upon the character of the 
former), or whether the Protestantism of 
to-day accepts it more as an abstract propo- 
sition than as inherent in every accountable 
being; still it is none the less to be cherished 
and vindicated at whatever cost, precluding, 
as it does, all appeals to any so-called in- 
fallible standard, all reference to any so- 
called inspired writings as final, and leaving 
every soul absolutely unfettered and un- 
awed in its convictions and utterances con- 
cerning religious truth and duty. Thereis, 
there can be, no surer test than this: ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’”’ 

‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

Let there be no talk of religious tolera- 
tion; for that implies condescension, con- 
cession, a gracious permission to dissent on 
the part of others who might, if they choose, 
properly withhold it. here all are equal, 
there isno high and no low, no superior 
and no subordinate. Where all are free to 
judge for themselves what is right, and to 
follow the dictates of their own consciences, 
there can be no such thing as heresy; for 
what is heresy, and who is the heretic, and 
who is competent to decide the case au- 
thoritatively for all or for any? Honest 
doubt, free inquiry, conscientious noncon- 
formity, independent action, are not to be 
stigmatized or regarded with apprehension 
or displeasure. They are essential to all 
progress, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Yet what a wide outlawry of them is every- 
where seen! 

‘‘Worshippers of light ancestral make the present 
light a crime; 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards? steered 
by men behind their time? 

Turn those tracks tow'rd Past or Future, that make 
Plymouth Rock sublime? 

New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward, still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth. 

Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key!” 

I will frankly state, that one reason why 
I decline participating in such commemora- 
tions is the habitual wine-drinking and 
smoking so generally indulged in—a cus- 
tom, I am sure, that would be far ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.” 

Yours for the reign of true catholicity, 
and the establishment of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world, 

Wm. Lioyp GARRISON. 


Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, / 

Twelfth Month, 19th, 1877. P| 
D. F. App.eton, Esq., Chairman N. E. Soc. 
Dear Frienp: I return my thanks for 
the invitation to be present at the seventy- 
second commemoration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims by the New England Society. 
I + that Iam not able to be with you 
on the occasion. No one, I am sure, more 
truly honors the sturdy virtues of the 
founders of New England than myself. 
My paternal ancestor came over only ten 
years after the landing, and I have always 
counted him in as une of the Puritan fathers. 
True, he became a Quaker afterwards, laid 
aside his matchlock, and lived alone in the 
Haverhill woods, unmolested, though often 
visited, by the prowling Indians. But even 





in this he acted in the true spirit of the 
earliest Puritans, and did not follow the 
advice of Robinson of Leyden to them, on 
the eve of their departure for the New 
World—that advice which struck the key- 
note of all reform and progress—-to welcome 
any new light that might break forth, and 
not suppose that they were already in pos- 
session of all God’s truth. So I can cheer- 
fully join with you in grateful commemora- 
tion of the coming of the Pilgrims. 
I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
—————_ es o-——_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE, 





The first of a series of meetings in this 
part of the State to advance the Woman 
Suffrage cause, was held at Cotuit, on the 
14th inst., at74¢ p.m. Freedom Hall was 
filled with intelligent people, eager to hear 
and understand the question. Mrs. Sarah 
E. 8. Robbins introduced the speaker, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, who is now giving 
lectures as the Agent of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The following letter gives us further par- 
ticulars :— 

Epitors JouRNAL:—Mrs. Campbell ar- 
rived safe, and had a very successful meet- 
ing here. We had a full audience, and all 
I have heard spoken of the lecture has been 
in terms of high commendation. 

We need a little more enlightenment upon 
the subject, for there are men who still say 
that women have all the rights they are en- 
titled to. I feel well sepell for my labor in 
getting up the meeting. Yours truly, 

Sarau E. 8. Rossrns. 

Cotuit, Mass., Feb. 16, 1878. 

At Brewster, Feb. 15, Knowles’ Hall was 
well filled to listen to Mrs. Campbell’s lec- 
ture. Rev. C. A. Bradley presided. At the 
close of the lecture, a committee was ap- 
pointed to call a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a club and to take such measures 
as seem necessary to carry on the agitation. 


The citizens of South Yarmouth were in- 
vited to listen to a Suffrage Jecture for the 
first time on Saturday evening, Feb. 16, at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. George 
Loring, who introduced Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, as the agent of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and the speak- 
er of the evening. The attendance was 
good and the lecture well-received. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 18th, Mrs. 
Campbell lectured on Woman Suffrage, in 
the M. E. Church at West Dennis. Capt. 
H. Loring presided. More than two-thirds 
of the audience were women, many of whom 
expressed an interest in the cause, and un- 
dertook to circulate petitions to the legisla- 
ture. 

At Yarmouthport, Feb. 19th, Mrs. Camp- 
bell lectured in Village Hall. Mr. George 
Otis presided, and introduced the speaker. 
The andience, though not large, was very 
attentive, and much interest was mani- 
fested, especially by the women. 

Additional meetings have been arranged 
at the following places: 


North Dennis, Wednesday, 20. 

East Dennis, Thursday, 21. 

Harwichport, Friday, 22. 

penaaget. Saturday, 23. 

South Dennis, Monday, 25. 

Orleans, Tuesday, 26. 

Mr. J. B. Campbell is arranging a series 
of meetings of this kind, with the intention 
of reaching every village and neighborhood 
on the Cape. x. 

oe 


STARVATION WAGES IN CLEVELAND. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—A few months ago, 
when the dull season came, in the business 
at which I work, I was obliged to look for 
something else to do, as I only earn enough 
to get along from week to week. I applied 
at a wholesale under-linen house for work. 
The proprietor asked me if I was dependent 
entirely on what | earned? 

I replied that I was. 

‘*Then,” said he, ‘‘I don’t think it is worth 
while for you to try our work, as you would 
not make enough to pay your expenses.” 

I said, ‘‘Then you do not give a fair price 
for your work, for I can work both hard 
and well.” 

He answered, ‘‘We give very little, and 
have it done well too; but, you see, it is 
done by married women who like to have a 
little money independent of their husbands, 
and by young ladies whose fathers grumble 
about pin money.” 

These are the strong-minded, independent 
women who, instead of demanding and ac- 
cepting their rights of care, protection and 
support from their lawful and rightful guar- 
dians, will take the bread out of the mouths 
of their struggling sisters. 

If this is only fit for the waste basket, it 
must go there; but I trust the cause for 
which it is written will secure its publica- 
tion, for which you will receive thanks from 


hundreds of the wronged. 
Owns OF Tua SurFeeine. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MoTHER THERESA, the oldest Carmelite 
nun in America, died on Monday. 

Mrs. Kate N. Doacert quotes numerous 
extracts from Joseph Cook’s lecture on 
‘‘Hereditary Descent in Ancient Greece, ”’and 
places by their side passages from Galton’s 
‘‘Hereditary Genius,” to prove a plagiarism. 

Miss ELLEN M. Wriaut, a daughter of 
Elizur Wright, Esq., has been showing a 
good deal of talent, lately, by personations 
of lady actors and original conceptions of 
dramatists’ characters. On Friday evening 
of last week she appeared at Paine Hall, in 
this city. 

Mrs. PIERREPONT, the wife of the late 
American minister to the court of St. James, 
has gone to reside at Oxford, where her son 
will study for the present. She has had 
more of the fatigues and worries of official 
life than of its joys, and will no doubt find 
the antique repose of the old university 
town pleasant, after assisting at the leonine 
parade of Grant. Her husband has remained 
to welcome his successor, but will soon re- 
turn to America, intending to revisit Eng- 
land next year. The American Embassy 
has never been presided over by a more 
graceful and gracious: lady than Mrs. 
Pierrepont. 

Miss GRACE BIGELow, the eldest daugh- 
ter of ex-Secretary John Bigelow, of New 
York, has just published (in the Harpers’ 
Half-Hour Series) a spirited translation of 
a delightful little series of private letters, 
written by Count Moltke toa kinswoman 
in Copenhagen, and originally published, 
by some indiscretion, in a Danish news- 
paper. Miss Bigelow was but a child when 
her father was sent to Paris; but during her 
stay there, and a subsequent visit to Berlin, 
she mastered several of the Continental 
languages so thoroughly as to speak them 
like a native, and (as this little book shows) 
to translate them with equal fidelity and 
elegance. 

Mrs. Emma MAtwoy, of Indiana, has 
been conducting Temperance revival meet- 
ings in thw-State, during the past month, 
with great success. In Athol, 600 names 
were added to her pledge-book in one 
week. In Natick, she succeeded in enroll- 
ing 1400 names, and in organizing a Blue 
Ribbon Reform Club with 1300 members; 
also a Catholic society with 182 members, 
and a Young Ladies’ Union, with ninety- 
two members. The rum-sellers of Natick 
have felt the effects of her work, and say 
that ‘‘one more week would have ruined 
them.” Mrs. Malloy held four meetings 
daily, assisted by Miss Louise Baker, of 
Nantucket. The temperance revival has 
now reached Waltham, where Mrs. Malloy 
began her work on Sunday last. 

Tue Smirn Sisters, of Glastonbury, 
have petitioned the Connccticut Senate to 
let them vote. They say in their memorial: 
‘For forty years have we snffered intensely, 
since the death of our father, for being 
born women. We cannot even stand up 
for the principles of our forefathers, who 
fought and bled for them, without having 
our property seized and sold at the sign- 
post, which we have suffered four times; 
and have seen eleven acres of meadow land 
sold to an ugly neighbor for $50; land worth 
more than $2000. Anda threat is given 
out that our house shall be ransacked and 
despoiled of property most dear to us, the 
work of lamented members of our family 
who have gone before us. And all this is 
done without the least excuse of right or 
justice.” 

FRAULEIN MARIE Von CHAUVIN, a Ger- 
man lady, has accomplished one of the 
most remarkable feats in evolution on rec 
ord—the changing of an amphibious gilled 
double-breathing animal into one that is 
lung-breathing and land-inhabiting. The 
subject was the Mexican gilled salamander, 
or oxolotl. Fraulein Von Chauvin owes 
her repeated success to gradually accustom- 
ing the animal to live on land and exercis- 
ing constant care as to its health and diet. 
Five strong axolotls were selected and were 
first kept in shallow water. Here they did 
not thrive, and the bolder measure of put- 
ting them directly on land was resorted to. 
Tepid baths twice a day kept up cutaneous 
respiration, and during the intervals be- 
tween the baths wet moss was packed 
against the bodies. It is stated that thc 
gills and tail fin seemed to shrivel by actual 
drying, through the action of the air, and 
that they were not absorbed by the vital 
processes of the animal itself. This is con- 
sidered by Prof. Huxley to be a most inter 
esting point, as it shows how the first air- 
breathing amphibia may have been evolved 
from double breathers by a succession of 
dry seasons, that is, by purely mechanical 
causes, 
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AN OLD YEAR SONG, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
As through the forest, disarrayed 
By chill November, late I strayed, 
A lonely minstrel of the wood 
Was singing to the solitude; 
Tloved thy music, thus I said, 
When o'er thy perch thy leaves were spread; 
Sweet was thy song, but sweeter now 
Thy carol on the leafless bough. 
Sing, little bird! thy note shall cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 
When violets pranked the turf with blue 
And morning filled their cups with dew, 
Thy slender voice with rippling trill 
The budding April showers would fill, 
Nor passed its joyous tones away 
When April rounded into May; 
Thy life shali hail no second dawn— 
Sing, little bird! the spring is gone. 
And I remember—well-a-day!— 
Thy full-blown summer roundelay, 
As when behind a broidered screen 
Some holy maiden sings unseen; 
With answering notes the woodland rung, 
And every tree-top found a tongue. 
How deep the shade! the groves how fair! 
Sing, little bird! the woods are bare. 
The summer’s throbbing chant is done 
And mate the choral antiphon; 
The birds have left the shivering pines 
To flit among the trellised vines, 
Or fan the air with scented plumes 
Amid the love-sick orange-blooms, 
And thou art here alone—alone— 
Sing, little bird! the rest have flown. 
The snow has capped yon distant hill, 
At morn the running brook was still, 
From driven herds the clouds that riee 
Are like the smoke of sacrifice; 
Ere long the frozen sod shall mock 
The ploughshare, changed to stubborn rock, 
The brawling streams shall soon be dumb, 
Sing, little bird! the frosts have come. 
Past, fast the lengthening shadows creep, 
The songless fowls are fast asleep, 
The air grows chill, the setting sun 
May leave thee ere thy song is done; 
The pulse that warms thy breast grow cold, 
Thy secret die with thee, untold; 
The lingering sunset still is bright— 
Sing, little bird! ‘twill soon be night. 
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THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 
BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


I strayed for years from Heaven and Home, 
My hope was spent, my courage gone, 
I cared not whether I lived or no, 
The waves of grief swept o'er me so. 
But my steps were stayed on my journey wild, 
For I dreamed of Heaven, and 1 saw my child. 
Sin tempted again, and my heart rebelled, 
But the voice of the tempter never was quelled 
Until, like the song of an angel, there came 
A voice, which softly whispered my name, 
I listened with awe, and wept while I smiled; 
“Twas the voice of my darling, my own little child. 
I am going home now, my feet are 80 sore, 
And my heart sinks with dread, asI view my sins o’er> 
But I'll pass through the gate, I will kneel at the cross, 
I will tell the dear Master my grief and my loss. 
And God will forgive me, poor sinner, so wild, 
For the sake of His Angel, my own little child, 
The Fair. 





THISBE, 


I. 
She lives in the smoky city 
Low down by the railway line; 
But she asks for no man’s pity, 
Nor cares for verse of mine. 
Il. 
She’s moving hither and thither, 
And often her work is hard; 
But sometimes in fine weather 
She rests a bit in the yard. 
Ul. 

With the empty pail behind her, 
She leans her arms on the wall, 
And hopes that there he'll find her, 

Her lover strong and tall. 
IV. 
Up in the air above her, 
The great trains outward go; 
And many a lass and her lover 
May journey to Jericho. 
7 
But when he stoops from his doorway, 
And leans his arms on the wall, 
The world would be in a poor way, 
If that were not best of all. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEHIND THE SPRUCES. 


BY CONSTANCE, 


‘Come to me—I am under my own roof— 
and my Hubert isdying.” The brief, almost 
illegible letter containing this paragraph, 
reached my address during an intended two- 
days’ absence unavoidably lengthened to 
tive. I had supposed my friend hundreds 
of miles away in the bosom of her family— 
the center of a wide circle of congenial du- 
ties, Six years of travel and foreign resi- 
dence had left me comparatively ignorant 
of her experiences during that time; my 
few letters had received fewer replies, and 
these neither corrected nor confirmed ru- 
mors which, previous to my departure, had 
given me much pain. 

I had never visited the old, historic town, 
cistinguished for the men of the present 
century as well as the events of the past; 
hut I knew that the recent death of a rela- 
tive had put Lucile Minot in possession of 
some landed property within the limits of 
this town—precisely where, [did not know. 
No time was lost in delay; in an hour I had 
crossed the city from my up-town residence, 
nd was on the train which would convey 
ine to C , 

It wasa magnificent morning in the season 
of apple-blossoms, and the region through 
which my route lay, was all bloom and 
fragrance; too beautiful to suggest an idea 
of pain and bereavement. In truth, my 
hopeful temperament responded so readily 








to that influence from the character of the 
scenes through which I was hurrying, that 
half the distance to be traveled was not 
gone over beforeI was convinced that some 
sudden alarm regarding her son, who had 
been my pet and for whom I had stood god- 
‘mother at the christening, had given the 
tone to those few, hurried lines which had 
so agitated me. That I should find my 
friend in a lovely home, in possession of 
every good, and that the incoming of a glad 
surprise would act favorably upon the pros- 
trate child, became more and more my be- 
lief as the train sped on. 

At length the station at C——, was an- 
nounced by the conductor. Stepping upon 
the platform, I looked about for a convey- 
ance that would take me to the house of my 
friend. Thehigh, cumbrous vehicle which 
received me, drew up at a public house at 
the end of half a mile, perhaps, and as the 
steps were let down, I wascourteously asked 
to enter there, whence a smaller carriage 
would take me to my destination; the vehi- 
cle I was leaving having several passengers 
for the railroad station on the other side of 
the town. With that politeness which an 
unattended lady never fails to meet, (accord- 
ing to my experience) from American pub- 
lic officials and serviteurs, I was shown into 
a parlor on the second floor, and asked to 
pardon some probable delay, it being the 
occasion of the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monument, and all their conveyances in con- 
stant demand. By this time anxiety began 
to modify my hopefulness, and the delay, 
although brief, was ifksome. 

Thecourteous summons came at last, and, 
handed down the stairs, I found a pheton 
in waiting, with a gentleman, who, in the 
absence of coaches and coachmen, had vol- 
unteered the kind office of taking me to my 
friend. He was a friend, also, of the un- 
fortunate lady, and during the drive of two 
miles and a half, gave me much interesting 
information respecting her affairs. Alas, 
my worst fears were realized! Every hope 
that the freshness and beauty of the morn- 
ing had given birth to—every pleasurable 
impression derived from the present aspect 
and thrilling memories of the fine old town 
which was welcoming my first visit with its 
most attractive conditions—all were dis- 
pelled by the narrative, which, out of a 
sympathetic heart, was poured into the ears 
of a sympathizing, eager listener by my 
companion. 

The phton drew up before an almost 
isolated cottage, a little back from the high- 
way, and nearly hidden by arow of luxu- 
riant spruce trees; some dozen acres of cul- 
tivated and cultivatable land stretched out 
in the rear and on either side, while a tract 
of picturesque, rocky and tree-dotted past- 
urage lay along the front, on the other side 
of the public road. The first view of the 
house and its surroundings, gave me inex- 
pressible consolation, after the tale I had 
heard—a sense of shelter and peace. The 
sound of approaching wheels and hoofs 
brought the mistress of the cottage to the 
door, in vague expectancy. My companion 
handed me from the vehicle, raised his hat 
to the fair shadow that stood awaiting me 
on the threshold, and drove away. The 
next moment we were folded in each oth- 
er’s arms in the little darkened parlor, from 
which, the day before, the body of Hubert 
had been borne. 

She had been there more than two months. 
Towards the very last of the stormy month 
of March, with an infant less than a year 

old, a lovely little girl of four, helpless with 
spinal disease, two interesting boys, the eld- 
er, my pet—so richly endowed, that he had 
been claimed for service higher than earth 
can bestow—with no helping hand but that 
of a daughter scarce fourteen, the intrepid 
mother and crushed wife had at last brok- 
en desperately away from the unequal, in- 
supportable contest, and made the boister- 
ous passage of three hundred miles by sea, 
to this haven of which none could dispossess 
her. Her eldest son, banished a year pre- 
vious from the paternal presence forever, 
because he had openly espoused his moth- 
er’s cause, had rejoined her now, and, still 
a boy in years, was giving his young strength 
to sustain her for whom he had suffered 
every indignity. 

“O, my friend, if 1 may but be spared to 
do justice to my children; their young lives 
have been almost wrecked by wretchedness! 
lt is right that [should have sutfered, that 
the memory of my lamented parents might 
be justified in their faithful opposition to a 
marriage they knew must be calamitous—I 
bless God they did not remain to see it all. 
Yet itis by no means all Hildreth’s fault; 
with a different wife—one physically strong- 
er, with less sensitiveness of temperament 
and more fondness and aptitude for domes- 
tic labors, { can see how he would have been 
a different man—But I have tried so hard!” 

How the earnest, beautiful eyes looked 
into mine, while color again warmed the 
wan check. She did not weep; a moral 
strength, a sublime heroism shone out from 
the whole countenance upturned to the lov- 
ing admiration of my own. 

‘*You know all and believe in me still,” 
she resumed in response to my look, and the 
firm clasp of mine on her little toil-hardened 
hand, which was the only language | could 
then control. 

Yes, I did know all, and a bitter pang 





shot through my heart, as I thought of what 
might have been—how that exquisitely 
strung nature might have nestled into a 
grand, generous, manly life and found fos- 
tering love and perpetual inspiration and 
the peace of completion, had not an undis- 
ciplined, girlish will taken sides with a 
poetic fancy in opposition to parental ad- 
monition, entangling first sentiment, as she 
believed inextricably, with the fascinating 
mystery of a silent, shadowy soul. And 
this last had indurated into asullen, selfish 
despot—vhile, with a physical nature as 
shattered as her young ideals, the Phenix- 
spirit of motherhood had reillumined the soul 
of the slave, and with one concentrated effort 
of that will which had brought her bane, she 
had rushed to freedom in this providentially 
offered refuge; here to devote the little of 
time that seemed allotted her in bringing 
the needed blessings to those wronged off- 
spring. The equally unfortunate father 
had not sought to follow, some vague plan 
taking him in another direction—forever, 
was the hope of her judgment and feeling 
alike. 

‘Should he ever need a daughter’s care, 
Clara shall be taught to render it—but, for 
myself—”A shiver ran through the slight 
frame, and an expression of mingled woe 
and disgust contracted the still lovely fea- 
tures, completing the sentence. 

I expressed my joy at the deliverance 
which had been effected before it was too 
late, and delicately binted my hopes that 
pecuniary anxieties might not be added to 
other cares. 

“Oh, you know how dearly I love music! 
If I can but obtain pupils it will enable me 
to employ a competent woman to perform 
household duties, and | can divide myself be- 
tween care of my children and this congenial 
vocation. The anticipation gives me fresh 
courage.” 

‘*You have other sources of income?” 

‘Nothing but my land and my accom- 
plishments. Now lam free, these last will 
avail me--all else has gone—how, I know 
not.” 

**You will let out your land to be culti- 
vated?” 

“By no means. Langford is much inter- 
ested in agriculture, and, mere boy as he is, 
has already a fund of practical knowledge— 
thanks to his banishment, which drove him 
to find a home and employment with a far- 
mer, a distant relative of my family. With 
a laborer to help, I think we can manage 
our acres to great advantage. This little 
property is mine; no human being can wrest 
it from me or interfere with my use of it.” 

It is not easy to describe the speaker as 
she said this. We were seated side by side 
on an old-fashioned sofa—a precious heir- 
loom to her, like all the furniture of the 
interesting room in which I found myself. 
There was the same girlish outline of head, 
face, person, astwenty yearsago. The dark, 
brown hair, growing low on the forehead 
was, as then, put back with entire plainness 
and gathered into a coil behind; the large, 
lustrous brown eyes glowed on me, now, as 
once they would when 1 read aloud some 
stirring passage of ideal valor or beauty, in 
deed or sentiment, which quickened our 
pulses and made them beat more strongly; 
the small mouth was firmly set, lips and 
cheeks vermilion, while head and shoulders 
hada poise of conscious power, responding 
toheroicdemand. But there was something 
more than all this—a depth of tone in the 
picture which experience alone can give; it 
was forces tested and found to be not only 
ideal, but actual. 

“Thank heaven, Lucile Westerly still 
lives!” I exclaimed, ‘‘and all shall yet be 
well.” 

“What! Only she?” 

“She, with the will sanctified and the 
judgment matured—what can be desired 
more?” 

“O, my gracious Sibyl; you dare proph- 
esy success for me?” 

‘There needs no Sibyl to give assurance 
of this, if you forget not physical limita- 
tions.” 

Then we talked of Hubert; the singular- 
ly gifted boy, who had been so filled with 
the repressed aspirations of her own artistic 
nature, that the time-tabernacle gave way. 
The brown eyes grew more lustrous, a holy 
joy shining through gathering moisture. 
“It is so good to have had—to have him— 
my own still. So good that he is spared the 
unequal conflict this life would have been to 
him. His training will now be complete; 
his work of beauty fully accomplished; and 
I shall see it! Your different experience of 
life has brought no shadow between your 
soul and this our mutual faith? I read in 
your face the assurance that it has not. 
Ah, my dear friend, those blessed talks of 
ours were not mere words.” 

The little worn hand nestled again into 
mine. I could have clasped the frail-look- 
ing form to my heart, but that in its self- 
poise, its God-reliance, such appropriation 
seemed to me like an assumption, The 
wayward will was Divinely subordinated; 
the fitful flashings of a spirit tortured by 
vain regrets and maddened by despotic con- 
straints were calmed and concentrated into 
the steady light of a sublime purpose. Ele- 
ments of character, which, without diso- 
bedience, might have contributed to the 
world’s outward treasures of Art, through 





that disobedience had been led to illustrate 
the higher Art of perfect living—the world’s 
great present need. 

‘*You must see my Dewdrop—she is with 
Clara on the warm grass of the orchard. 
The sweet influences of sun, earth and air 
are her best nurses,” she said, rising. 

“Let me go to her,” I exclaimed, also 
rising. She turned, and placing her hand 
on my arm looked up witha deep, grave 
earnestness in the eyes that sought mine. 

“O, my friend, when will created beings 
realize the fearful responsibility of creating? 
I had no right to be the author of existence 
whose inheritance must be only that of suf- 
fering. Only from the harmonies of being 
should beings be evolved.” 

I followed, reverently, the little figure as 
she opened a door into her small dining- 
room. 

‘And here is my Sunbeam!” burst from 
her in a kind of girlish glee. ‘“My Sunbeam, 
indeed, and I cannot understand it.” A 
lovely, healthy looking child was practising 
some of its first lessons in walking around 
a chair by the seat of which it held, whilea 
fair, rather sad-faced boy divided his atten- 
tion between the happy experimenter and a 
book he held in his hand. 

“This is my Carl—the baby when you 
were last with us. Oh, it seems so long 
ago!’ I stooped to caress the beautiful chil- 
dren and then we passed on, while my com- 
panion resumed. 

“Carl already gives evidence of tastes like 
Hubert’s, and like him is a shy, sensitive 
being, little adapted by his organization to 
struggle with outward life, should that be 
his destiny. I know the philosophy of his 
peculiarities, but cannot understand my 
Sunbeam.” 

“The prophecy of better days, my dear 
Lucile. Coming events sometimes cast their 
sunshine before. There may have been for 
you a brief uplifting of the cloud—a fore- 
gleam—a serene anticipation, however 
vague.” 

“Ah, some of my darkest hours were in 
that period.” 

“But the day was just behind the hills.” 

We had now reached the orchard. On 
the edge of a shadow formed by a motherly 
brooding apple tree, sat in the sunlight one 
of the most beautiful little girls I ever saw; 
such, I thought, as the mother might have 
been at her age. The soft, brown hair was 
curling around a forehead of a different 
mold, but there were the same lustrous 
eyes, the same faultless complexion and 
outline. Just within the shadow reclined a 
young girl, her lap tilled with articles of en- 
tertainment for the invalid; rising at our 
approach, she disclosed to me the structure 
and features of the father; the first among 
the children in whom these had been notice- 
able. Tall, erect, muscular, for one of her 
age, and in the expression of countenance 
the firm will, but with other combinations 
which it gave me joy tosee. Here, thought 
I, is a future stay for the frail form at my 
side. Langford, in the proportions of a 
boy but with the hearing of a man, came 
frankly to us from an adjoining field, at a 
summons from his mother, and again my 
spirit was comforted by the assurance his 
appearance gave me. 

“You have not seen all; two are in the 
certain home, and one is with his father; but 
he loves his mother.” 

As we returned together to the house the 
intrepid little mother resumed. ‘‘Langford 
has been robbed of his soul’s desire, an ed- 
ucation; but he shall yet have it, if heaven 
prospers my plans. All 1 ask is a goodly 
number of music pupils. Just now, how- 
ever, my hands are full. You perceive my 
barn and out-buildings need repairs, and | 
find my pasturage more than suflicient for 
one cow. I think by purchasing several I 
can easily add to my income by the supply 
of milk for the market, which will involve 
comparatively little additional labor.” 

I grasped the thin hand and looked down 
on the small face, scarcely more than on a 
level with my shoulder, probably with ques- 
tioning wonder; in that face was such an 
expression of cheerful fact that every doubt 
was removed. I could only say, ‘‘Remem- 
ber there are physical limitations.” I think 
the tones of my voice said the rest. 


Cuapter IL. 
A RETROSPECT. 

And twenty years ago, just sucha June 
day as this, in that old church into whose 
opened windows came the fragrance of ap- 
ple-blossoms as 

“The wind 
Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay,” 
a bright young creature, scarcely yet in the 
June of her life, sat at the old organ in the 
gallery and brought forth sacred harmonies 
to which the spirit of the young stranger in 
the pulpit responded as he had believed his 
stricken heart could never thrill again. And 
when the classic face arose above the desk 
with its habitual expression of secret sorrow, 
and the subdued voice continued the exer- 
cises with a brief prayer, a response came 
from the heart of the organist such as only 
in the visions of romance sie had before 
conceived of; and the invisible telegraphy 
passed and repassed through all the exer- 
cises of that morning. Leaning over the 
railing of the gallery with the choir, yet a 
little apart as was her shy, self-centered 





way, while they waited the dispersion of 
the congregation that they might rehearse 
for the afternoon, the eyes of the organist 
met those of the minister whose inquiring 
glance was lifted as he walked down the 
aisle. Each went the homeward way in 
blissful unrest, eager for the afternoon ser. 
vice. 

That service began with a voluntary, 
through which the strange, new perturba. 
tions of the gifted girl’s soul gave a pecul- 
iar charm to the not unfamiliar selection— 
now tremulous with a depth of indefinable 
sentiment, now triumphant on wings of 
faith. The prayer which followed was a per- 
sonal plea from a morbidly aching human 
heart. One listener, from that moment, 
believed that this life had nothing of value 
compared with the blessing of speaking 
peace to that heart; and this was but her 
sixteenth June. 

Grand, old home! with all its historic 
and family memories; its solid, old-fashion- 
ed comforts and luxuries, even; its wun- 
matched order, neatness and thrift. There 
were but two rooms in it now, to her—that 
in which she first sat with him during that 
Sunday evening call on her parents, and 
her own pretty, cosy chamber where she 
dreamed of him through all the hours of 
darkness or daylight, when she could flee 
to its solitude alike from accustomed plea- 
sures and duties. Duties—how she hated a 
word that dared force itself into the mesh 
of her dreams! Household order, neatness 
and thrift—irksome and meaningless terms; 
always discordant to her impassioned ideal- 
fancyings, now odious as they stepped with 
measured tread and regular chime of hours 
into the wrapt musings that made her life. 
Tyrant and task-mistress was that faithful 
mother who strove daily to bring her into 
relations with the actual—a contact which 
is inevitable in the pathway of existence 
whether we willor no. Gloomy and aggres- 
sive that doting father seemed to her, for 
over his spirit had fallen deep shadows of 
anxiety from‘a life in which his had been 
merged from its first dawning. 

Ah, my young reader, distrust that infat- 
uation which distorts and discolors the best 
things of your present life; which awakens 
disgust of sacred obligations, and leads you 
to doubt and despise the admonitions of 
reason and right. Do not desecrate the 
holy name of love by applying it to this 
brief delirium; the time for the noblest ex- 
perience of the human soul has not yet ar- 
rived to you. , 

Dear, old home! Its wealth of accommo- 
dation and association had narrowed to one 
point for her; all else was desolation. The 
walls could tell but one history now—a rev- 
olutionary battle whose date was not of 
another century; in which young, untried 
forces had won the day, it is true, but not 
with the results anticipated, it may be. In 
the flush of that victory she could not com- 
prehend that the hour would come—many 
times would come—when her whole being 
would long fer the peace which now seemed 
deadness; the order and comfort which now 
were but dreary routine. 

And there she stood for the last time— 
lovely in her own peculiar beauty and in the 
bridal array affection had fondly but forebod- 
ingly prepared—the flush of triumph on her 
cheek, the triumph she believed, of unselfish 
affection over selfish constraints; on her 
companion’s face the calm satisfaction of 
conquest, and a conviction, then, no doubt, 
that the heart-currents death had frozen had 
been once more vitally stirred. Thence she 
went forth, bearing the embrace and the 
benediction from hearts that never ceased 
to ache with anxiety until they ceased to beat. 

And the old, consecrated home? Ask the 
lurid sky of a winter night. 

CHapTer III. 

It was an uninviting winter day; a gray 
sky over sullen pavements, a cutting wind 
sparsely flecked with snow-flakes. There 
was comfort in furnace-heat within brick 
walls and the curtains of my own apartment. 
Adventurous, whoever it may be, thought I, 
as the door-bell announced a visitor. ‘Ad- 
venturous, indeed,” I exclaimed, taking the 
visitor right into the heart of my cosiness, 
and unfolding the many wraps about the 
form of my friend. I came to it, at last, 
placed it in the softest and warmest nook, 
out from which beamed the eyes and cheeks 
of a girl in her teens. 

“Perfectly delightful this!’ I said with 
the joy I felt, at the same time ringing the 
bell to order a lunch. When rested you 
have something beantiful to tell me.” 

‘‘Prospered beyond my most sanguine 
expectations,” began the cheery voice with 
the gurgling laugh of old. ‘‘Again an or- 
ganist,” my dear friend, “‘in a fine, old 
church so like that my childhood and girl- 
hood knew! I cannot tell you what a good 
this brings into my life—how it strengthens 
all my best aspirations, and consecrates my 
purposes anew. Then I have been appoint- 
ed teacher of vocal music in the public 
schools of C , in addition to my private 
pupils in instrumental music, there, which 
you already know about. And, what think 
you?” laying her little hand on my arm 
while the glow of intense satisfaction deep- 
ened on her cheek. ‘‘I have this day given 
two piano lessons in your superb city, with 
the hope of other similar engagements for 
the future.” 
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“But all this travel? You are forgetting 
the physical limitations, I fear,” was my re- 
ply, grasping both her hands. ; 

“Oh, no! It is all so congenial; and I 
feel so free; my mind is perfectly at rest 
and that isthe needful condition forme. I 
drive from school to school, using our good 
farm-horse, Which at this season has little 
else todo. Then we have the most delight- 
ful agricultural meetings, to which Lang- 
ford and 1 go together, gleaning whole 
volumes of practical knwledge. I assure 
you my health is better than it has been for 
years. Iam no longer a slave.” 

” «And the dear children?” 

“You will rejoice in another piece of 
good Providence which has been vouchsafed 
me—doubly good because Iam permitted to 
be a Providence to another. I am made 
helper in being helped. An excellent wo- 
man has been sent to me wanting a home; 
she is kind, capable, neat; has known sor- 
row; has been a mother. I have the most 
perfect confidence in leaving my household 
in her charge during the hours when Clara 
and I are both away; for my dear girl is 
now a pupil in regular attendance at the 
High School. Another year I hope to spare 
Langford from the farm that he may enter 
on his studies ” 

How beautiful she was, as she sat there 
in the glow of her fervid spirit! Here was 
no mere poetic dreaming; every force of 
that re-strung nature had its wise, practical 
aim. Sentimentality was gone forever— 
the crude element had ripened into fruitful 
sentiment. No lackadaisical repinings mix- 
ed with her mention of the position of 
organist, as would liave been the case with 
a less heroic nature. She seemed to have 
dropped out all intervening associations, and 
linked the present to that early period be- 
fore it had ministered to her mistaken pas- 
sion. Over the chasm was a bridge of holy 
harmonies, only deepened and enriched by 
reverberations from that chasm; such was 
the power of her consecrated and well- 
directed will. Again we talked asin the 
olden time, except that now all had been 
verified. 

‘Promise always to lunch with me, as 
to-day, when you come in to these lessons. 
I shall hold myself free from all other en- 
gagements,”’ 

“Most gladly; and thus I shall experience 
no fatigue from them; it is so good to talk 
with you, my friend.” 

The caress she gave was a closely pressed 
seal of her refreshing love. When I had 
folded tenderly the wraps about the frail 
figure again, and the closed door was be- 
tween me and the bright, firm face, I 
dropped into the fautevil she had occupied, 
anda tide of painful re-action swept over 
me. I knew how that love would have been 
the crown of life to one who still traveled 
the Old World like an outcast, that he 
might escape the knowledge of her fate, 
whom he met too late, because she tore 
destiny from the roots of its natural growth. 

Could he have seen that delicate form 
making its way through the cruel inclemen- 
cy of the winter day, in crowded horse- 
car, thronged steam-car, and, at the end of 
two such hours, a bleak three miles more 
in her own (hardly comfortable) little vehicle 
which would wait her at the station? The 
might have been was, for the hour, too 
much for my philosophy, as I followed 
Lucile Minot with my thought, which, at 
the same moment, spanned the broad 
Atlantic. 

Again I was away for awhile, but our fre- 
quent letters kept me informed of the in- 
creasing prosperity behind the spruces. 
At length one reached me filled with an 
unwonted tone of anxiety. I hastened as 
soon as possible to the writer, and found 
her reclining upon a sofa, in a condition of 
entire prostration—the physical had given 
way, and, in the mental depression accom- 
panying the sudden arrest of her intense 
activities, she believed, finally. 

Entirely characteristic were her surround- 
ings—the walls of the pretty parlor hung 
with choice water-colors and family like- 
nesses, all wreathed in the most exquisite 
manner with autumn leaves; her piano 
(which had made the stormy March passage 
with the other objects of her affection) 
open, while her last practice, a sublime aria 
from the ‘‘Creation,” was upon the rack; 
her small but rare collection of books, in- 
Vitingly arranged, gave evidence that they 

had experienced no neglect from the other 
varied demands upon time; vases of beauti- 
ful flowers, the offerings of admiring 
friends, filled the room with light and fra- 
grance, and a basket of choice fruits gave 
promise to the palate through the eye; even 
the wrapper about her person had an artis- 
tic charm in its coloring and arrangement. 
Little “Sunbeam” tottled feebly about the 
apartment, no longer the shining presence 
that called forth the pet name—the seeds of 
a secret disease were germinating and the 
Vital forces were nourishing the growth. 

“Dear friend, my hour seems at hand. 
That best of physicians has taken my 
schools from me and forbidden my visits to 
your beantiful city; and, saddest of all, I 
have been obliged to summon poor, dear 
Langford from his books again.” 

“That you may rest, little heroine! I 
Should not have thought him the best of 
Physicians, had he done otherwise. I fore- 


saw the unintermitted strain could not con- 
tinue.” 

‘Four years ago, in my despair, this hour 
would have been so welcome! Now, life is 
full of opportunity to work for my helpless 
ones—and I seemed all fitted into the work.” 

“That work here is not finished, my 
Lucile. You will rise from this prostra- 
tion for a longer continuance by reason of 
the prostration; you have learned your 
limit, and will act with reference to it in 
future.”’ 

“Do you think this? Why, my friend, 
know you not that the doctors have found 
my lungs affected?” 

“IT have needed no doctor to tell me this 
tendency in your system; hence my con- 
stant cautions. But this also is true; incip- 
ient lung troubles more often take a fatal 
direction from mental than physical causes. 
Your doctors know, as I do, that Lucile 
Minot is in more danger from overwork 
than morbid brooding; hence they told you 
the remoter danger to guard you from the 
immediate one.” 

‘This is a comfort which already revives 
me. It seemed so hard to leave Dew-drop 
and Sunbeam behind. See! my Sunbeam 
is dimming—I understand it all, now—she 
rayed on my gloomiest gloom, and it was so 
hard to think of leaving her in the dark! 
Could I take these two treasures home with 
me, I should be ready to go. Dear Carl 
will have a fostering friend,” pressing my 
hand confidently, ‘‘for he is like our Hubert, 
yours and mine. The others are brave and 
strong, and equal to the great contest—per- 
haps would have freer range without me, 
for know I am an impediment to Lang- 
ford’s career; but these two” — 

“You will not leave these two behind 
you, darling; believe this and it will be so. 
Your spent forces cannot realize possible 
activity now, but I see it. You have re- 
ceived your last needed lesson from that 
stern teacher, Experience, my valiant en- 
thusiast! The period of daring has gone 
by for you; rest, absolute rest, must be your 
present service; afterwards, work, regu- 
lated by physical conditions. Can you ac- 
cept this?” 

‘Most gratefully I accept it, as all the 
discipline by which I may have been made 
in some sense useful. Yes, judgment is as 
important as enthusiasm and aspiration; 
without the former the latter are self-de- 
stroying. You have brought me a strength 
better than cordials can.” 

“Nay, but the cordials are needed also. 
Obey, implicitly, that ‘best of physicians 
and do not take up labor until he gives 
you permission; but, all the time, tran- 
quilly abide in the assurance that you will 
take it up again.” 

She lay very quiet on her pillows, and I 
remained very still, thinking she was dis- 
posed to sleep. Sunbeam had been taken 
from the room. Suddenly turning towards 
me, with a peculiarly placid smile on her 
face, she said in a low, earnest voice, 

‘‘How wholesome all the visitations of 
Divine Providence have been to me; adapt- 
ed so perfectly to my needs! I hope it has 
been so with Mr. Minot.” 

“Tell me truly, Lucile—I know it will be 
truly, if you speak at all—were these your 
last days, would it give you satisfaction to 
see him?” 

‘No, my friend,” came the answer, 
promptly, yet with deliberate emphasis; 
‘‘we cannot help each other, even in the 
extreme hour. To me, he is a wall of 
adamant against which my quick pulsations 
have throbbed to deitraction, in vain. Be- 
hind the grim fortress of his will he 
has dwelt in morbid brooding and myste- 
rious inactivity; you, dear friend, more 
than any other person, have, in your visits 
during the years gone by, found access to 
him; despairing contact with that will is 
all my intense nature has met for a very, 
very long period. No, no; not for a half 
hour would I feel again the icy inflexibility 
of that barrier. ‘lhe only wonder is that 
reason held her throne.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands, and 
a shudderran through her frame. I pressed 
my hand on her brow, and she was soon 
calm again. Then I sought to change the 
topic, but with a quiet purpose she returned 
to it. 

“You know that through Horace I have 
tidings of his father. The dear boy yearns 
for home and mother, and may be even 
now on his way to us. His father has re- 
turned to Mother Church, from which he 
came forth, I hope to find joy and peace.” 

‘Be assured he will. This gives me 
much satisfaction. Hildreth’s nature is 
wholly unsuited to meet the constantly re- 
curring personal responsibilities of an ac- 
tive faith, hence his inability to comprehend 
your nature, darling. He must lean back, 
you must reach forward. He is of the Past, 
and steadfastly looks toward the Past; the 
Present to him is of value only for its com- 
forts. You must live ina glowing Now, 
with reference to a yet brighter Future. 
How could you, then, walk together? Let 
us rejoice that the arms of his Foster- 
Mother again enfold her unhappyjson; would 
he had never turned from her.” 

«Do not say that, my friend, for there is 
repining init. Away from me, he will find 
the blessing that lies hidden behind our 





stern discipline—together, neither would 





ever have found it. His life of passivity 
shall have a kindling vitality coming in 
from those experiences which are now in 
his world—the Past; and for me, Sibyl, 
have you not promised that J shall renew 
my work.” 

*‘Not unti! you have rested,” I said, with 
gentle firmness, rearranging her pillows and 
pressing a seal of silence on her lips. 

She slept, while at each of the three 
points of an immense triangle of land and 
water, in turn, my thoughts paused with 
absorbing interest. 

I took from my pocket-book a letter, 
bearing a foreign post-mark, which the car- 
rier had brought to my door just as I was 
leaving it. On the train I had hastily run 
over its contents; now, in the silence of 
this to me sacred room, I carefully perused 
it. Married, to a worthy and interesting 
woman, whose regard for him had been a 
fact for years. Henceforth her country 
would be his country. 

Consoled, at last; that manly heart which 
had so long yearned to enfold her and 
cherish and protect her from every care 
and the very thought of toil and pain. No 
more need my aching sympathies traverse 
seas and lands in the vain effort to carry 
alleviation. Beside the couch of the un. 
conscious slumberer, a vague feeling of re- 
sentment arose in my musings that he could 
be consoled! How that slumberer would 
have reproached me, had she known my 
thought; and how clearly would she have 
said, out of her now unswerving fidelity to 
duty, that no other action on his part would 
ever have met her sanction. 

At the far Western point of my triangle, 
he who pledged himself to cherish and pro- 
tect her but could not (for whatever reason) 
was consoled, also, as the helplessly home- 
sick boy who goes back to his mother. 

And she, the little frail woman, lying 
there within the reach of my caress in the 
rest of hope and faith, was consoled by the 
aspiration and purpose to bring out of a 
life's mistake the highest results of living. 
Which life was a success? 

In less than a month, Sunbeam was re- 
called to the Infinite Source, and Dew-drop 
was receiving these blessed ministrations 
which are, in our age, an obvious repro- 
duetion of Christian miracle—where the 
results of scientific research are the agents 
of beneficence. 

A few months more, and again the con- 
gregation at the old church listened to organ 
strains expressing, more than ever, devout 
thanksgiving and aspiring faith. Instruc- 
tions in vocal music, and in a remote city, 
were not resumed, but in the accustomed 
spirit of loving devotion went on all the 
wholesome activities Behind the Spruces, 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 
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PREPAKED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Throngh its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was. regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

—___ PRICES CENTSA BOX. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds. Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Cargges Hands, 





Burne, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
FPiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





QMGOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Ae pe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
WDAvents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 





Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. C: 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 





A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not too large. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park 8St., Boston, are mow open. Photo- 
graphs from Carteade Visite tolbife size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876? 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On #te European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 


Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 
6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. _., lyl 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Feb. 23, 1878. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business oetnee of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date —— on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their eeompuene and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














ARRANGE FOR LECTURES. 





We have already received a long list of 
names of persons who will arrange for lec- 
tures by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. We 
hope to hear still further. When we have 
full lists of names, we can then plan a route 
that will save time, travel, strength and 
money. There ought to be a lecture in 
every town. We can never secure Woman 
Suffrage until the people have more knowl- 
edge on the question, and one most effec- 
tive way to secure this, is to send the lec- 
turer. 

Mrs. Campbell is meeting with the most 
cordial welcome and the most abundant 
success on the Cape. 


Please send in your names at once. 
L. 8. 


ANOTHER TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 


The tax-paying women of Northfield, 
Mass., have sent the following petition to 
Senator Kellogg, of Berkshire Co., to be 
presented to the Legislature. 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives in General Court assembled ;— 

We, the Undersigned, tax-payers of the Common- 
wealth, respectfully request the passage of alaw or 
laws conferring upon us and other women who pay 
taxes on property, the right to vote for town and city 
officers, and to take part in the management of town 
and city affairs, on the same terms on which such 
rights are now held by men who are tax-payers:— 


Mrs. Lydia og ag Mrs. B. Keline Phelps, 
Mrs. Charlotte W. Towles, Mrs. Alva Kellogg, 
Ellen E. Barr, Frances Noble, 
Rebecca P. Hooker, Mariah Ashley, 
Elizabeth W. Collins, Mrs. Noah Atwater 
Mary C. Rood, Mary A. aa, 

Ellen M. D. Beebe, Mrs Solomon Shepard, 
Adeline 8. Curtis, Mrs. Mary C. ty 
Mrs. Luaus A. Jenkins, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hastings, 
Mrs. SareptarSpellman, Mrs. Eunice Hannison, 
Mrs. George Noble, Lois H. Noble, 

Mrs. Laura Dudley, Mary E. Phelor, 


Mrs. Frank Sackett, Mrs. Sophie Sterns, 
Mrs. G. W. Noble, Mrs. Jane F. Noble, 
Elizabeth Talmadge, Mrs. Jane S. Stiles, 
Pamelia L. Taylor, Mrs. Mary A. Fowler, 
Mrs. Lucy Heamane, Mrs. Seth Bush, 

Flavia I. Robinson, Mrs. M. A. Shurtleff, 
Maria M. Whitney, Mrs. Luther Doane, 
Alecia Collins, Mrs. E. R. Van Deusen, 
Mrs. Jas. Noble. Mrs. Caroline Loomis, 


Martha L. Loomis, 
Henrietta Loomis, 
Mrs. A. B. Whitman, 
Harriet N. Harrison, 


Lucy E. Cooley, 

Mrs Thomas mis, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Bates, 
Mrs. 8. A. Dickinson, 
Mrs. 8S. Lamberton, Clara Herrick 
Mrs. P. Jones, M.A. J. Marvin, 
Mrs. sees W. Fowler, 8S. F. Shandleff, 
Mrs. N. L. Ingersoll, C. A. Hastings, 
Mary S. Williams, Mrs. J. G. Smith. 


“oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE, 





The Maine Legislature did itself credit 
last week, by giving the petitioners for Wo- 
man Suffrage the use of the Representatives’ 
Hall in the evening, so that members of 
both branches could hear the argument for 
equal rights for women. The notice to the 
petitioners was very short, but the hall was 
crowded. The Gospel Banner gives this 
brief item in regard to it: 

Quite a number of petitions have been 
sent to our Legislature, praying that body 
to grant to the women of Maine equal polit- 
ical rights with men. On Tuesday evening 
of this week, the Judiciary Committee, to 
whom the petitions were referred, courte- 
ously permitted a hearing, when Miss Anna 
C. Garlin, of Providence, R. I., addressed 
the Committee, in Representatives’ Hall, in 
the presence of a large number of the House 
and Senate and friends of the movement, 
on the subject. She is youthful in appear- 
ance, but possesses a well balanced, cultur- 
ed mind, is a fine speaker, and presents her 
subject in a clear, vigorous manner, entirely 
free from cant, and in a way to captivate 
and convince. She said there were three 
aspects of the question, political, education- 
al and social. She considered the first, and 
before closing, desired members of the 
Committee, or any others present, to ques- 
tion her on any points not sufliciently clear. 
Many questions were presented, all of which 
were pertinently answered, and in a way to 
“bring down the house.” Brief remarks 
were also offered by other friends of the 
movement, and the meeting, which contin- 
ued nearly two hours, closed amid the con- 
gratulations of those who favor free discus- 
sion and healthful growth. 

The Kennebec Journal says: 

Miss Anna C. Garlin, of Providence, R. 
I., addressed the Judiciary Committee last 
evening, in the Representatives’ Hall, in 
favor of granting to women equal political 
rights with men. The speaker was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Dr. Quinby. For the pres- 
ent Miss Garlin thought that the reasonable 
thing to ask for would be a legislative enact- 
ment that women may vote in municipal 
affairs, as they certainly have an interest in 
all matters of a local and social concern. 
The lady is a very fascinating speaker, and 
has a charming way of answering questions. 
She was followed in brief remarks on the 
same side by Rev. Dr. Quinby and Hon. 
Joshua Nye. H. T. Cleaves, Esq., of Port- 
land, begged leave to differ, and offered his 
objections in a few pertinent remarks. And 

the great question remains unsettled. 


Other papers speak in the highest terms 





of this able and well received speech. 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


We have received and forwarded, this 
year, the following petitions addressed to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage :— 


Nantucket. Wm. R. Perkins. 

Caroline Smith, ete.. ..... id 
Leominster. Jonathan Drake, 

Frances H. Drake, etc..... 218 
Southbridge. George H. Mellen, 

H. H. Stevenson, 

Ruth C. Thompson, etc... 99 
Warren. John B. Austine, 

David A. Bemis, etc....... 18 
Essex. Mehitable Haskell, etc.... 38 
Woburn. H. H. Stearns, etc......... 35 
Gloucester, Jonathan H. Riggs, 

Margaret E. Bennett, etc. .109 
Lynn. Benj. Percival, Jr., etc.... 24 

- J. G. Forman, etc......... 38 
vid C. 8. Witherill, etc........ 34 

Concord. Harriet Stow, 

Louisa M. Alcott, etc..... 31 
Watertown. Rev. J. W. Lovering, etc.. 46 
Cambridge & Boston. Mary W. Allen, etc........ 42 
Lexington. William Gilman, 

Nancy Gilman, etc........ 14 

Mrs. C. W. Gould, 

Mrs. E. J. Coggswell, etc.. 28 
Provincetown. Mrs. Eben 8. Smith, etc.. .14 
Brewster. Mrs. M. B. Huckins, etc... 57 


Lynn. C. W. Biddle, etc..... .... 51 





Westboro. Mrs. D. W. Forbes,etc..... 146 
Uxbridge. Mrs. Lois A. Staples, etc.. 17 
Billerica. Lydia C. Hussey, etc.. ... 35 
Hyde Park. rs. J. B. Richardson, etc. 46 

udlow. Rev. E. H. Martin, etc.... 44 
Barnstable, (Cotuit) Sarah E. 8. Robbins, etc.. 64 
Brockton. Rev. 8S. L. Beal, etc....... 320 
Southbridge. Geo. M. Whittaker, etc.... 64 
Medford. John T. White, etc..... .. 46 
Springfield. Jefferson Church, etc...... 68 

a Samuel B. Spooner, etc.... 51 

3 Eben W. Thwing, etc...... 51 

. Eliphalet Trask, etc....... 132 
Bedford d.A. Bacon, etc..... ..100 
Peabody. Martha Cutler, etc........ 90 
Gardner. E. Adelaide Caswell, etc.. 21 
Arlington. Sarah J. Newton, etc...... 45 
West Brookfield. William B. Stone, etc.... 96 
Milford. Moses Thompson, etc..... 205 

= Harriet A. Felton, etc..... 50 
Holyoke. William Shafter, etc...... 75 
Haverhill. A. O° Kidder, etc......... 167 
Leominster. Mary A. Chase, etc........ 150 
Salem, Mary Ames Atkins, etc ... 51 
Newton. 8. KR. Urbino, etc.......... 132 
Lynn. Harriet C. Green, etc...... 102 

- Henry B. Learned, etc.... 12 

” W. 8S. Thurston, etc...... 106 

0 Abby M. Winslow, etc.... 63 
Mendon. Bernette H Williams, ete 43 
Belmont. E. W. Whitney, etc.... . 55 
Stoneham. Mary W. Davis, etc........ 153 
Haverhill. Edmund P. Sargent, etc..141 
Acton. Cyrus May,etc .......... 32 
Athol. J.8. Parmenter, etc...... 257 
Plimpton. Thos. Z. Glass, etc ....... 6 
Chelsea. 3K OS er 14 
East Boston. Sylvanus Smith, etc....... 414 
Pembroke, Ann B. Barnard, “* ....... 48 
Newton. Rebecca Carroll, “ ....... 21 
Cambridgeport. Geo. M. Southworth, etc.. 53 
Middleton. Martha G. Averell, etc..... td 
Ashby. Mary B. Gates, etc........ 11 
Needham. Galen Orr, etc............ 181 
Chelsea. Dr. J. H, Carty &c., etc... 11 
Lynn. Clara Armstead, etc...... 11 
Cambridge. Mrs. M. J. Pearson, etc... 10 
Lowell. E. W. Clement, etc.. .... 101 
East Boston. Andrew Hall, etc......... 21 
Grantville. Augusta A. Sawyer, etc...171 
Weymouth. Eleanor A. Holmes, etc.... 20 
Milford. M. J.C. Russell, etc...... 56 
Seeoet. Lucilla H. Billings, etc... .123 
Yarmouth. Amelia B. Russell &c.,.... 18 
Cambridge. Mrs. M. Walling, etc...... 147 
Boston. Agnes P. Fish, etc........ 18 

- 4A “SF 25 

ss Sarah E. Eaton, “ ....... 43 

Dei Mrs. George Clapp, ete.,... 16 

S AM. Lougee, etc..... ... 27 

“ Hannah E. Stevenson,etc.. 47 

= B,C. POy GBB es ccccsceccce 21 


Miriam eee, 
- Robert F. Wallcut, etc.... 42 
Mrs. R. A. Newell, etc.... 29 
” J. H. Wiggin a sve. 50 
" Wendell illi 8, etc..... 76 
# Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, etc. .273 


. 8. EB. Parker, etc.......... 23 
es ge ee eee 35 
“ Mre. L. H. Merrick, etc.... 35 
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No time should be lost in sending in simi- 
lar petitions. 





~~ 


LONDON UNIVERSITY OPEN TO WOMEN. 


The London University will hereafter 
‘admit women to degrees in all the facul- 
ties, on the same terms as men.” 

This is another of the inevitable steps on- 

ward toward the final equal rights of 
women. It has come sooner than was 
expected. It will be remembered that only 
last May the Medical Faculty offered a most 
decided protest against the admission of 
women to medical degrees. But now, at 
the late convocation of the University of 
London, the vote in favor of this step stood 
242 ayes to 132 nays, thus giving 110 ma- 
jority. 
It should be told, however, that many emi- 
nent physicians opposed it to the last. Sir 
Wm. Gull considered it the least désirable 
of all things that women should be encour- 
aged to practice medicine. Professor Les- 
ter claimed that in such a case the Medical 
Faculty itself should decide the question. 
Sir James Paget declared that it would be a 
scandal and a disgrace to examine women 
for medical degrees, as men are now exam- 
ined for them. Sir. Wm. Jenner said that 
he had but one daughter, and he would 
prefer to see her upon the benches of the 
dissecting room, rather than for her to pur- 
sue the course of study necessary to entitle 
her to take a medical degree. 

All these physicians, and many others, 
with their faces to the past, did their ut- 
most to prevent women from becoming 
competent and recognized medical advisers 
of their own sex. But the large majority 
secured this final result, and so showed en- 
couragingly the change in public opinion. 

The London Examiner rejoices in this 
victory cordially, and with appreciation of 
the remote, as well as of the near gains. It 
says: 

The London University has now declared 
Its willingness to give women, so far as it 
is concerned, that great boon of life, a fair 
field and no favor. Its voters have decided 
by a majority, that if a woman can do as 
well as a man, she may—at least in a Lon- 
don University examination. Thus, if there 
be no unlooked for slip between the cup 





and the lip, and the charter comes out 
right, students of the sex of Minerva and 
the Muses will be allowed the valuable 

idance and stimulus to their studies, the 
Seowlelae of the authentic tests which 
await aspirants for University degrees, and 
the assistance to them, in such careers as 
they may need or be able to follow—of the 
certificate of capacity given by these de- 
grees. This ismuch—very much—but the 
extent of the favor does not stop here. 
This high recognition of Woman's educa- 
tion is of moment to themselves, and to the 
public. This acceptance of minds as 
minds, whether within male bodies or fe- 
male, coming from such a quarter, is a sort 
of a public proclamation of a repeal of the 
women’s mental disabilities acts, a Magna 
Charta authorising them to possess abilities 
and to train them. However great may be 
the direct consequences on the education of 
such an exaltation in educational status, 
they cannot be so great as the indirect con- 
sequences. We shall not have all the 
women in England M. A, 8.; but, with the 
possibility of their being M. A. 8. like their 
brothers, will creep in a feeling that their 
faculties, like those of their brothers, need 
to be trained and ought to be trained, and 
that that requirement is not met by even 
the best opportunities for acquiring ‘‘fluent 
French and German,” and a facility upon 
the pane. That large class of parents who 
might, at present, be disinclined to listen 
to arguments in favor of a more real educa- 
tion for their girls, because they see that 
their girls can be just as successful in soci- 
ety without it, will by-and-by accept the 
stronger argument of example, and come, 
as though they had never felt otherwise, to 
feel it their natural duty to give daughters, 
as well as sons, a solid preparation for the 
work of life. But this change will bring 
another even greater; a girl’s time will be 
considered to have some value. What there 
lies in such a change as this, it would carry 
us too far on from the starting point of ex- 
aminations and education to trace out. 
But those who have noted the aimlessness 
and drifting and fussy futility of the days 
of most women in the classes where women 
have their maintenance provided for them, 
and are understood never to be too busy 
over one thing to do another, as most of us 
have noted, can easily see that this higher 
appreciation, by others and by herself, of 
the value of her time, would, in itself, be 
an education toa girl. * * Ithas un- 
doubtedly been a great lessening of the 
commercial value of education for women, 
that its results could not be tested and ap- 
proved by competent and publicly recog- 
nised authority, so that patrons and em- 
ployers should have warranty of their exist- 
ence and give preference by reason of them. 
Not long ago, the patrons and employers 
could have no such warranty whatever; 
they must trust to chance and the private, 
perhaps not entirely sincere opinion of some 
recommending lady who was perhaps not 
in the least qualified to have an opinion. 
The silver might be genuine silver, but there 
could be no Hall-mark to show it. And for 
want of this protection, assuming qualifica- 
tions might easily serve a candidate as much 
as possessing them. Cambridge, and then 
Oxford, did much to mend this’ matter by 
admitting girls to their examinations for 
schoolboys, and the having passed the ex- 
amination for senior students does frequent 
duty as a certificate of competence for at 
all events a more thorough style of teach- 
ing than governesses had usually thought 
necessary. But these senior students are 
after all but children of the age for leavin 
school who prove themselves fitly prepare 
to go on with their studies. Clearly that 
examination would have little weight as a 
final one. This being so, Cambridge (the 
women's alma mater, so far as she can be) 
created an examination for women—women 
of about the age at which men get their de- 
grees—and made it sufficiently difficult, as 
was desirable, to ensure that no one should 
pass it without equaling the average poll- 
man in intelligence and industry. But this 
examination is for women as a class apart, 
and is in fact designed for women who 
mean to be governesses. Its certificate 
loses value from the commercial point cf 
view because it is taken not to certify abso- 
lute capacity up to a certain standard with 
regard to such and such subjects, but ca- 
pacity relatively to ‘that of other weak ves- 
sels. That this view of the Cambridge 
special examination for women is not en- 
tirely adequate may be ascertained by a 
study of the examination questions; but the 
public is not accustomed to judge of the 
merit there may be in passing a given exam- 
ination by getting the questions and trying 
if it can answer them—and there are obvi- 
ous reasons why such a test might not 
always be conclusive. And by the time a 
woman is ripe for this examination she 
should, if she is not preparing to be a gov- 
erness, have chosen some special branch of 
study, and should be able to pursue it with- 
out being compelled into other directions 
by the final examination. 

What was wanted was not a special and 
inferior examination restricted to the sup- 
posed range of women’s studies, but admis- 
sion to an established examination, in which 
their acquirements should be tested by an 
established standard—so that a record of 
success in grammars and sciences not sup- 
posed to be affected by considerations of 
sex should have a definite meaning without 
reference to sex, and represent for Mary 
what they do for John. An examination 
for women apart is as valueless in assign- 
ing the candidates their scholastic positions 
as is a criticism which busies itselt with the 
fact of the author of a book being a woman, 
instead of with the contents of the book 
whatever sort of creature wrote it, in as- 
signing her her literary position; it is of no 

reat use to them or to anybody else to 

now whether they have equaled, or have 
excelled, other women; the question is 
whether they have known what should be 
known or have done what should be done. 
And this is what the London University is 
willing now to tell women, by admitting 
them to its examinations. Cambridge has 
indeed gone some way towards granting an 
equal test; it has aliowed its examiners to 
admit the women students at Girton and 
Newnham to answer the degree examina- 
tion papers set for members of the Univer- 





sity, but itcould not, if it would, concede to 
these young ladies an open admission to ex- 
amination nor the certificate of its degree, 
while the privilege of being thus far admit- 
ted is by its nature limited to very few. 
Between this half clandestine favor and the 
boon of a recognized and unlimited right 
proposed by the London University, there is 
the same difference as between permission 
to walk in your neighbor’s avenue if you 
will keep from under his windows and aright 
to use the high way. 

For this wide open door, let all women 
give thanks. London University sets a 
good example to institutions in our own 
country which are wholly closed or stingily 
half open to women. L. 8. 

oe 
THE CROWNING ARGUMENT FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





One of the ablest advocates of Woman 
Suffrage in Colorado first became convinced 
of its wisdom and justice, by endeavoring 
to write an argument against it. He was 
appointed chairman of a committee on the 
subject by a hostile Legislature, because he 
was known to be a pronounced opponent. 
It became his duty to prepare a report upon 
it. Being a fair-minded man, he sat down 
and endeavored to state the arguments and 
objections pro and con. To his surprise, all 
the arguments were on one side, and all the 
objections vanished. Contrary to his pre- 
conceived opinions, and against his own 
wishes, he found himself compelled to re- 
port in its favor. This impossibility of 
making a logical argument against it with- 
out denying the theory of representative 
government altogether, is the crowning ar- 
gument for Woman Suffrage. 

Unless we are mistaken, the ingenious and 
suggestive plea made before the Legislative 
Committee by Mrs. Melusina Fay Pierce, 
while it suggests some plausible grounds of 
objection, will, prove, upon consideration, 
very unsatisfactory to herself. If her mind 
is as candid and sincere as it is fertile and 
suggestive, she will have to find some strong- 
er objections or else change her position. 
Let us consider her objections one by one: 

1. ‘The exercise of ‘Manhood Suffrage’ by 
women would be unwomanly.” 

But when Suffrage is extended to Woman 
it will cease to be ‘‘manhood” Suffrage, un. 
less the word ‘‘manhood” is used in its gen- 
eric sense covering both sexes; it will be- 
come ‘‘impartial Suffrage.” Certainly Suf- 
frage itself is not unwomanly, for it is only 
the authoritative expression of an opinion, 
upon questions in which every woman is in- 
terested as a citizen. Women every day 
attend stockholders’ meetings, and vote for 
directors of corporations in which they are 
interested. Why, then, should they not go 
to Town-meetings, and vote for the select- 
men by whom their own taxes are to be ex- 
pended, and their persons and property pro- 
tected? 

2. ‘Suffragists assume that for political pur- 
poses a woman is the same thing as a man.” 

On the contrary, Suffragists demand rep- 
resentation for women most of all because 
women are unlike men. Representative 
government is based on the theory that men 
are unlike each other. The farmers alone 
cannot be trusted to make laws for the mer- 
chants. The capitalists alone cannot be 
trusted to make laws for the day-laborers. 
Each class must protect itself. Women as 
a class are unlike men as a class, in original 
character, in education and in position. 
They are the mothers, wives and sisters of 
men, and will directly represent the domes- 
tic interests in government, just as men 
will directly represent the business interests. 


‘The revolutionary theory was not the rep- 
resentation of individuals, but of communi- 
ties,” * 

Not so; this was the revolutionary practice, 
but its theory was based on the rights of indi- 
viduals. ‘‘All men,” (not communities), ‘‘are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Crea 
ator with certain inalienable rights of life, 
liberty,” etc. ‘To secure these (personal) 
rights, governments are instituted, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” (Dec. of Ind.) 

Nothing about communities here; every- 
thing about individuals. Indeed, how can a 
community be in any true sense represented, 
if the individuals who compose that com- 
munity do not choose the representative? 
The greater includes the less. The very 
word ‘“‘community”’ is only a generalization; 
a community has no existence, apart from 
the individuals who compose it. 


‘*Boery family is now most completely repre- 
sented.” 

Not so: for every family has two heads; 
one a man, the othera woman. These two 
are not always alike in opinion—are never 
alike in character, situation, and pursuits. 
But if they are alike in opinion, the family 
is stillonly half represented. The man and 
his wife count one. The man without a 
wife counts one, and his vote neutralizes that 
of two married partners, The woman with- 
out a husband counts nothing. How are 
the widows, childless or with young fami- 
lies, nowrepresented? There are fifty thou- 
sand more women than men in this State; 
how are these surplus women represented? 
James Otis, good revolutionary Massachu- 
setts authority, said: ‘‘There is no such 
thing as virtual representation.” 

‘‘Women in England vote not in the least as 





women or as tax-payers, but as heads of house- 
holds which have no living male representa. 
tives.” 

Thisis a mistake. Women in England 
vote in municipal and school board elections 
as tax-payers, and only as tax-payers, They 
vote on precisely the same terms as male 
tax-payers vote. The only reason married 
women do not vote in England, is that no 
married woman is or can be a tax-payer, 
In the eye of the shameful English law 
(made by men) no married woman can pay 
her own taxes. She has no legal existence, 
but is merged in her husband. Whenever 
the law of marriage is amended in England, 
as italready has been in Massachusetts, go 
as to restore independent property rights 
and legal personality to wives, married wo- 
men will instantly become tax-payers and 
voters in England. We know women in 
England who are not heads of households, 
but who vote, because they pay a tax. 


‘The protection of the persons and property 
of women is a sufficient equivalent for their 
tazation.” 

Why then is it not sufficient in the case 
of men? Women are protected, as men are 
protected; not specially or solely, but inci- 
dentally; not from chivalry, but from neces- 
sity. Men have to protect the persons and 
property of women in order to protect their 
own, and in Russia and Turkey to-day ‘‘pro- 
tection the correlative of taxation” is the 
theory of despotism. The theory of rep- 
resentative government says ‘“‘No. Every 
citizen has a right to a voice in making the 
laws he is required to obey.” 

‘In twenty-six votes of married couples in 
the National Grange, out of 434 votes only 
thirty-six were divided.” 

Then these thirty-six women who voted 
contrary to their husbands could not 
have been fairly represented by their hus- 
bands. But this is a very superficial view 
of the matter. How far the presence and 
expression of the women in the Grange may 
have affected the quality of the votes cast, 
cannot thus be measured. It is quite possi- 
ble that the opinions of many of the men 
may have been changed by the official pres- 
ence of the women, before the votes were 
cast. If the women had not been there, the 
result might have been altogether different. 

“The theory of Woman Suffragists is that 
women are better than men.” 

How then can ‘‘Suffragists assume that 
for political purposes a woman is the same 
thing as a man?” 

Both statements cannot be true. But both 
statements are untrue. Suffragists say 
neither the one thing nor the other. The 
equality of the rights of men and women 
neither implies their identity, nor the su- 
periority of one sex over the other. The 
sexes differ and the individuals differ. Some 
excel in certain qualities and are deficient 
in others. As a class, men excel women in 
some things; in other things, women excel 
men. 

Women influence legislation; 1. as lobbyists, 
2. as Suffragists, 3. as official advisers. The 
Jirst is wrong, the second a mistake, the third 
legitimate. 

Several of the few women who in Massa- 
chusetts have bitterly opposed Woman 
Suffrage in public, are lobbyists, and haunt 
the State House in that capacity. No wo- 
man in Massachusetts who advocates Wo- 
man Suffrage is a lobbyist. When the char- 
itable and excellent ladies who were active 
in obtaining a separate reformatory prison 
for women desired to get signers to their 
petitions, they called upon the editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL and solicited the aid of 
the Suffragists, which was freely given. 
They even left a petition for weeks in the 
office of the JourNax for signers. In In- 
diana, asimilar institution had already been 
established, the success of which was in- 
stanced as a precedent. It was mainly the 
work of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, the President 
of the Wayne County Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
of Valley Falls, R.1., who has been for 
years a member of the Advisory Board of 
Prisons, is also President of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association. In 
Maine, Mrs. C. 8S. Quinby, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of that State, is the only 
woman on the visiting committee of the 
Insane Asylum. In Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
officers of the New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association have established a 
‘Working Woman’s Home.” Inshort, Suf- 
frage women are everywhere active in works 
of charity and reform. Why then contrast 
methods which have so much in common? 


‘But to confer the law-making power upon 
persons who cannot enforce legislation is revol u- 
tionary and novel in human experience.” 


On the contrary, human experience is all 
in that direction. Government is itself a 
device for securing the supremacy of mor- 
al and intellectual power over brute force. 
It is mind controlling muscle. In no civil- 
ized country are the governing class and the 
fighting class identical. Alexander H. 
Stephens, the most influential leader in the 
Southern confederacy, has been a life-long 
invalid; he weighs only eighty pounds, and 
is physically far weaker than the average 
woman. As a rule, the men who mould 
public opinion and shape the government of 
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states, as journalists, lawyers, clergymen, 
politicians, and statesmen, are far less com- 
petent to enforce the laws than the class 
from which the army and police are recruit- 
ed. But are not their votes more useful? 


Mrs. Pierce instinctively rebels against the 
present role of political imbecility for wo- 
men. So she proposes, asa set-off against 
giving them Suffrage as citizens, to give 
them Suffrage as women; to elect a third 
House, with power to originate and veto 
the legislation of men. Whatis this but 
to set up women against men, and to make, 
upon public questions, a direct sexual issue? 
It is as though we should set up a North- 
ern house against a Southern house in Con- 
gress, ora capitalists’ house against a day- 
laborers’ house in a State Legislature. If 
this were possible, it would be to the last 
degree deplorable and mischievous. If wo- 
men cannot vote and be represented as citi- 
zens and human beings, irrespective of sex, 
they had better by far remain, as now, polit- 


ical non-entities. H. B. B. 
soe 


GENEVA AND ITS ENVIRONS, 





Would our readers like to look through 
our eyes at this quaint old city, the former 
home of Calvin and Servetus? 

Geneva has long been noted for its profi- 
ciency in the fine trades of watch-making, 
enamel-painting, and the manufacture of 
valuable jewelry. Its streets shine with a 
brilliant display of diamonds, emeralds, 
silver, and gold. In the department of fine 
art, the city does not shine. It possesses a 
Musee, in which are many interesting por- 
traits and a few valuable pictures, mostly 
ina deplorable condition. We found here 
a bust of Mme. De Stael, and near it anoth- 
er of John Brown. We recognized the Pu- 
ritan features at once,—the head, so like a 
rough copy of Michel Angelo’s Moses,—but 
could hardly believe our eyes when we saw 
below the name in full, and knew that some 
one had set this great man of the West in 
the Geneva Valhalla. 

This collection is rather desecrated by a 
portrait-bust of the dissolute Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who resided for years in the city, and 
at his death made it his heir. Itisto the 
credit of Geneva that the authorities ap- 
pointed to deal with this bequest accepted 
it only in part. The large landed estates in 
Hanover, to which the collaterals of this 
testator had the first claim, were relinquish- 
ed tothem, in spite of the testament which 
ignored them. The personal estate only 
was retained for the use of the city. It 
consisted in great part of magnificent dia- 
monds, with which the Duke was wont to 
bedizen himself on public occasions. There 
were also many works of art and articles of 
vertu, and a number of horses and of equi- 
pages which had long been kept only for 
state,—the Duke having remained within 
doors for years before his death. The story 
that his mistress—a young woman of low 
condition—had been dismissed without any 
provision, was contradicted by those who 
ought to know the truth. She was, they 
asserted, humanely dealt with in this re- 
spect. 

The portrait-bust of the Duke made a 
sorry show in the neighborhood of Mme. de 
Stael and John Brown. He had been called 
a handsome man, and his features were 
regular and harmonious; but their expres- 
sion was at once fantastic and frivolous. 
The town of Geneva has applied a great part 
of the Royal legacy to the improvement of 
public education. A part of it will also 
pay fora new theater of solid and handsome 
proportions, which isin process of construc- 
tion, and which will advantageously replace 
& very dingy and primitive building, in 
which we saw some good acting, and heard 
some deplorable singing. 

The shores of the Lake of Geneva are re- 
nowned for their beauty. A fine steamer— 
the Mont Blanc—makes the tour of the lake 
every day, stopping at all the landings, and 
affording glimpses of the quaint and pretty 
towns which lie near the water’s edge. We 
allowed ourselves this entertainment,—start- 
ing from Geneva at six of the morning, and 
returning home by 8 p.m. The early hours 
were still and misty; but in due time the 
sun came out, and the mountains came out 
with him. The mists of the lake constantly 
obscure them in such a manner that one 
scarcely suspects them of lying near. Sud- 
denly, a great curtain, dense as a wall, lifts 
itself, and you see a whole world of beauty, 
to lose sight of it again, but not to forget it, 
—out of sight not always being out of mind. 

The whole long, sunny day found us skirt- 
ing the borders of the lake, enjoying glimp- 
ses of Lausanne, Vevay, Montreux, Clarens, 
andsoon. Thoughts of Byron, or rather 


broken lines of his, came back to us,—among 
them: 


Clarens, sweet Clarens! birthplace of young Love! 
, We went on shore at Montreux to dine, 
intending afterwards to visit Chillon. Our 
table was set on a lovely terrace, overlook- 
ing the lake. The grapes for our dessert 
had just been plucked from the teeming 
Vineyard; the sunshine had not faded 
from them. We went to Chillon by rail, 
but could not visit the castle on this day, to 
our great regret. The steamer, which pres- 
ently took us on its return-trip, visited sev- 
eral places on the Savoy side of the lake. 
One of these, Asnitus, is a place of much 
fashion in the gay season, as we heard by 





report, and saw by the number of well- 
dressed people who stvod at the landing to 
see the boat pass. Mountains and waters 
were alike invisible in the darkness before 
we regained Geneva. 

4 few days later we visited Chillon again, 
going this time from Vevay, where we had 
established ourselves for a few days. No 
interdict now stood in our way, and we vis- 
ited the dungeon below the level of the lake, 
in one of which Bonnivard’s pillar is still 
shown. Byron has told his story in heroic 
verse. But the prose of the historic fact is 
still more impressive. Here the brave man 
stood, chained to a column of stone,—the 
damp earth beneath his feet by day, be- 
neath his head by night,—no other bed be- 
ing given him. The daylight only visited 
him through narrow slits in the heavy wall. 
Here, day after day, and year after year, he 
dragged out existence, with nothing to read 
but his own indignant, hopeless heart. 
When the guide tells how the people of 
Berne came in a body and delivered Bonni- 
vard, itis asif you had sat to see along 
and agonizing tragedy, and had now been 
relieved by a happy denouement. Between 
two of the dungeons—for there are several 
of them—is shown the bed upon which con- 
demned criminals passed the last night be- 
fore their execution. It is of stone, with a 
pillow ofstone. Sadly as it mocks the idea 
of a place of rest, it may have been com- 
fortable in comparison with the stone col- 
umn, the chain, and the cramped repose 
taken between the limits of the two. All 
this seems the more atrocious when one 
sees, above-stairs, the pleasant chambers of 
the Duke of Savoy, tapestried and adorned 
in their time, with windows at which the 
feast of beauty is ever spread. Here the 
tyrant feasted; here he dwelt and slept, and 
perhaps even prayed. Below, in his very 
house, starvation, darknéss, torments, the 
dungeon, and the oubliette. 

Close to Vevay is the ancient chateau of 
Latour, which was also a residence of the 
Dukes of Savoy. It is smaller than Chillon, 
but exceedingly picturesque. Here are the 
same accompaniments of the Ducal rule, 
—dungeon and oubliette. And here our 
tragedy came more fully to its end, since the 
church of Latour was pointed out to us, 
upon whose threshold this same Duke was 
overtaken and slain. In this chateau are 
preserved many articles of great antiquity, 
such as carved furniture, ancient weapons, 
and soon. Most unique among these ap- 
peared to us a set of four sand-glasses in 
one frame, of which one measured half an 
hour, one an hour, one the day, and still 
another the week,—the whole clearly mark- 
ing a period previous to the invention of the 
watch. 

There is an Eastern legend of a party of 
horsemen who, riding through an enchanted 
region, met with a shower of unknown ob- 
jects, which some gathered up, while others 
neglected them. A voice presently said: 
“Those who took none will regret it, and 
those who took some will regret that they 
took so few, for the things that fell were 
diamonds.” So is it with days in Switzer- 
land. Those who have had some should 
regret it, but they even who have had many 
will regret that they had not more. For 
the days were diamonds. J. W. 

oe 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 





At the ‘‘Sunday Meetings for Women,” 
held Feb. 17, a paper was read by Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, touching the ‘‘Best Meth- 
ods of Reform and Progress.”’ 

Commencing the Essay with the quota- 
tions,—‘‘If a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye who are spiritual restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness,” and ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burden,’”’ Miss Eastman proceed- 
ed to show the importance of the above to 
a Republic. In this form of government, 
the happiness and development of all, in 
an especial degree, depend upon those of 
each. 

Therefore, to us, the ‘‘Best Method of 
Reform” is a vital problem. As a people, 
we stand in danger from our own successes. 
Fearful perils threaten the perpetuity of our 
existence, such as ‘‘Political Corruption,” 
‘‘Haste to be Rich,” ‘‘Intemperance,” &c. 
The question is, how to correct these evils, 
at the same time preserving individual free- 
dum? 

Comparing our schools with those of fifty 
years ago, the progress is manifestly due to 
the fact that the children are not, at the 
present day, ‘‘repressed and mastered,” but 
are allowed to think for themselves. Their 
thoughts are drawn into the right channels 
by attractions and encouragements, other- 
wise a Watt might become a sheep-tender 
or a Stevenson a ploughman. 

The same reasoning which relates to the 
training of children may be applied to the 
proper treatment of ‘‘criminals” and of the 
‘‘incapable.”” The obligations which the 
‘‘virtuous” and ‘‘successful” owe to them 
were urgently enforced. 

The question must be met, if not in 
charity, at least in self-defence. All should 
feel themselves divinely commissioned to 
the utmost helpfulness, substituting attrac- 
tion for coercion, enthusiasm for compul- 
sion, and for repression growth; thus bring- 
ing the best part of man’s nature to the light, 
instead of depriving him of his entire liber- 
ty for but one fault or weakness. 





The whole paper was a plea for perfect 
freedom, basing the best methods of reform 
not upon the ‘‘don’t” but rather upon the 
“do” principle, concluding with the follow- 
ing quotation: 

*‘The Jews will not set their foot upon a 
piece of paper lest the name of God may be 
written on it. Take care lest you set your 
foot upon a man, for the name of God is 
written upon him.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Maine Legislature have refused to al- 
low aright of action on contract between 
husband and wife. 


A Sparta (N. C.) clergyman recently offi- 
ciated at the maraiage of his great-grand- 
daughter. 


If Mr. Philbrick, the ex-Superintendent, 
keeps on speaking and writing as he has 
done lately, he will seriously damage himself 
in public estimation. ‘‘Silence is golden.” 


The Kentucky House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 63 to 21, has passed a bill re- 
storing the whipping-post as punishment 
for certain offences. 


Miss Clara Neymann was well received 
last Wednesday evening at Parker Fratern- 
ity Hall, and her lecture on ‘‘Religion” gave 
gencral satisfaction. 


Cardinal Gioachino Pecci was chosen the 
successor of Pius IX. by the college of 
cardinals at Rome, last Wednesday. He 
will take the title of Leo XIII. 


The Eastham (Mass) Town Meeting, last 
Monday, chose Julia M. Knowles and 
Mary E. Cole members of the School Com- 
mittee for two years. Yet no woman was 
able to vote on the question. What an in- 
consistency! 


Colonel T. W. Higginson was in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Sunday, and left Monday 
morning for Savannah, to take steamer for 
Jacksonville, Fla., where he will remain 
for some time. 


A “Guide to Harvard College” is pub- 
lished. It contains a full description of the 
college and of the points of interest in 
Cambridge, and is fully illustrated by helio 
types and wood-cuts. 


Just as we go to press, we have heard of 


the death of Jkew-William Goodell, aged 


eighty years, at his, residence~jn Janes- 
ville, Wis, Thus a long*and sefulNife is 
ewded. A fuller—metice of ‘his life ‘and 


Ipbor. wi appear hereagtor, } 
| Boston Sehool Board last meok re- 


‘ 


el "as Lucrétia Crockgx, Ope’ of the 
six evigory of aap , public 
attentio ¢ r ciently of 


late to these officers to” keep them reason- 
ably busy for the next year. 


The United States Senate, Wednesday, 
restored the franking privilege to the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and members of Con- 
gress by a vote of 23 to 21. The bill gives 
the persons named the right to send and re- 
ceive free through the mails all printed and 
written communications not exceeding two 
ounces in weight. 





On the recommendation of Senator Stan- 
ley Matthews, and other Ohio Republicans, 
President Hayes has so fur commuted the 
sentence of Eph Holland, the Cincinnati 
‘‘repeater,”’ as to allow him to serve out the 
rest of his sentence in jail, and thus save his 
citizenship. Even this dishonest trickster is 
to be the political superior of the noblest 
woman in Ohio! 


The efforts of Mrs. Malloy and the sever- 
al temperance speakers in Athol, resulted in 
about five hundred signers, very few of 
whom were men accustomed to regular 
drinks. A committee of the ciergymen 
have the matter of a reading-room and 
other social comforts for the reformed 
men under consideration. 


‘‘Washington and its Environs,” was the 
title of a very interesting and instructive 
lecture, by Rev. Frederic Hinckley, deliv- 
ered in Dorchester, last Wednesday evening. 
It was beautifully illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon. Another lecture on ‘‘The Depart- 
ments at Washington” will be given next 
Monday evening. Lyceums would do well 
to engage Mr. Hinckley, to show the people 
the attractions of the Capitol. 


Says the Boston Post: ‘It seems as if 
Woman Suffragists might help their cause 
by an armistice. Their importunities du 
not seem to effect much, and if they would 
rest a couple of years, and come forth with 
renewed strength, they ought to be able 
to make more of an impression.” This is 
bad advice. When onr fathers were half 
through the American Revolution, they 
never dreamed of helping their cause by an 
armistice. Nor do we. 


A Shakespeare club has been formed 
among the ladies of the college of Liberal 
Arts in Boston Uuiversity. Charles C. 
Dodge and John E. Clark, together with 
Miss Flora A. Mason and Miss Sara A. 
Rose, are chosen to represent the Senior 
Class in the College of Liberal Arts at the 
Commencement in June. Mr. James T. 
Fields is to lecture before some of the de- 
partments of the University on Monday 
next. 





Mrs. William Claflin, at the head of a 
Massachusetts member's household, is a 
great gain socially to Washington. This 
lady is accustomed to entertain freely, and 
knows how to bring people together. Her 
party last week, to which all the members 
of the Massachusetts delegation, and all the 
in-any-way-conspicuous Massachusetts peo- 
ple there, were invited, was a very agreeable 
and successful occasion, and was greatly 
enjoyed by all who were present. 


The largest vine in the world is in the 
neighborhood of Santa Barbara, in Califor- 
nia. It was planted about seventy years 
ago by Donna Marcellina Dominguez. Its 
branches cover 5000 square feet, and bear 
annually over 10,000 lbs. of grapes. The 
stem in its thickest part is four feet four in- 
ches in circumference. The lady who plant- 
ed this vine was 105 years old when she did 
so, and left behind hera posterity of 300 per- 
sons,—children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren. 


It is said that ‘‘an unsigned and unen- 
dorsed check for $300, handed into a cer- 
tain Boston bank by a gentleman of high 
standing, went through that institution and 
through the clearing house before the omis- 
sion (which was entirely accidental) was dis- 
covered.” Had either of these bank offi- 
cials been a woman, how signally such a 
piece of heedlessness would have proved 
that ‘‘women are altogether unfit for posi- 
tions where accuracy and Dusiness vigilance 
are required.” 


The mansion of Daniel Webster, at Marsh- 
field, Mass., was destroyed by fire, with its 
contents, on the 14thinst, The large barn 
and out-houses were saved. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. The building was 
owned by Mrs. Fletcher Webster who, with 
her son, were the sole occupants. They 
made great exertion to save the historical 
relics, and succeeded in rescuing a quanti- 
ty of silver plate, pictures and other price- 
less mementoes of Mr. Webster. The li- 
brary was not destroyed, having been re- 
moved some time ago. 


What a rational and saintly method Rus- 
sia is taking to convert Mohammedans to 
the religion of the Prince of Peace! My 
sympathies go altogether with Turkey. 
Like ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” I sympathize with 
“whatever is pelted.’ Because Russia 
wanted a slice of Turkey, she incited the 
Bulgarians to rebellion; and then, because 
Turkey put down the insurrection, just as 
she herself did in Poland, she plunged into 
a sanguinary war, under the pretence of 
righting the wrongs of Christians. I hate 
such hypocritical selfishness.—Z. Maria 
Child. 

The ladies in charge of the Mount Ver- 
non Endowment Fund have arranged a 
novel and attractive entertainment for the 
evenings of the 25th and 26th of April. It 
is a dramatization of Tennyson’s ‘‘Sleeping 
Beauty,” to be performed by a number of 
ladies, gentlemen and children, of well- 
known New York families. ‘‘We are as- 
sured by our stage-manager,” writes one of 
the ladies of the committee, ‘‘that the mise 
en scéne Will surpass anything ever before 
placed upon a New York stage.” Here is 
an alluring promlse indeed, and society will 
wait eagerly for its fruition. 


The painful but graphic description of 
the wrongs to which two women are sub- 
jected, which we publish this week, from 
the pen of Dr. May, of Chicago, is a literal 
recital from the everyday experience of a 
Woman physician. The author says, ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of similar cases have come to my 
knowledge during a practice of less than 
ten years. No man or woman could go my 
rounds and see what I see, and hear what I 
hear, for asingle week, without becoming 
wholly converted to the doctrine of Woman’s 
Rights in its broadest sense.” 


The new ‘Christian Social” political 
party, of Germany, which is measurably 
successful in Berlin, has the following ob- 
jects expressed in its platform: ‘‘The 
Christian Social Working-Men’s party takes 
its stand on the basis of the Christian re- 
ligion and the love of king and fatherland. 
It rejects the present Social, Democratic | 
party as unpracticai,.unchristian’ and ar. 3 
patriotic. .It desites # pedcedble organiza- 
tion of working-men witict:,"in Sonjunction 
with the other factors :of, the: state; Will 
bring about necessary practical reforms, 
and pursues as its object the Seeqring of 
greater economical security and ¢quality, 
in order to overcome the present strife be- 
tween the rich and the poor.” 


When a man in cold blood kills his wife 
or his sweetheart, the New York Tribune 
finds no fault witn the usual verdict of ‘‘in- 
sanity; but now when, at Auburn, New 
York, Edmund J. Hoppin was tried for the 
murder of Philip 8S. Proudfit, and was ac- 
quitted, his defence being that Proudfit had 
ruined his sister, and caused, through grief, 
the death of his mother, the virtuous 
Tribune cries out, ‘‘Here, then, is another 
of those remarkable verdicts wiich, if they 
are often enough repeated, will establish, 
we suppose, a mischievous fallacy as a prin- 
ciple of criminal jurisprudence.” Is it not 
droll how much worse it is to kill a man, 
even fora monstrous offence, than to butcher 
an inoffensive woman? 


Mrs. Pierce made a very excellent state- 
ment of her position, but we very much 
doubt the practicability of her advisory 
boards. We donot see how they would af- 
fect legislation any more than public opinion 
does now, and they would be attended with 
infinite practical difficulties. If some wo- 
men can make good school committees, we 
see no objection to so employing them. If 
they can make good physicians, by all means 
let them doctor. Whatever they can do, 
let them do it, and when a majority of them 
desire Suffrage, they will ask for it, and by 
that time they will be very likely to get it. 
— Essex Eagle. 

I can say for myself, and for those of my 
immediate circle of acquaintance, and for 
the whole Southern people, that there is not 
one who would now change the condition 
of things, resubjugate the colored man, or 
put him in the condition he was in before. 
If there is one in all the South who would 
desire such a charge I am nut aware of it. 
Men of the North and of the South, of the 
East and of the West, I would to-day, on 
this commemorative occasion, say: Let us, 
one and all, within our sphere of duty, 
whether in public or in private life, see to 
it that we do not violate that divine trust 
committed to us. We live ina new era!— 
Alexander H. Stephens. 


Classes are to be held for the higher edu- 
cation of women, by the principal and pro- 
fessors of King’s College, London, under a 
general committee, and the Princess Louise 
and the Duchessof Argyll, and many other 
ladies, have given their names in support of 
the movement. It is intended to hold these 
classes at present in Scripture, ancient, 
modern and church history; English, Latin, 
French and German; mathematics and bot- 
any; to these will be added as soon as pos- 
sible, lectures in experimental science and 
drawing. The idea is to offer to ladies above 
seventeen the same kind of teaching which 
young men of that age receive at King’s Col- 
lege and attention will be paid to the exami- 
nations open to women at the London Uni- 
versity and elsewhere. 


When the Boston Latin School for girls 
was opened on Monday, there were forty- 
one applicants for admission, one being re- 
jected as ineligible, and three or four were 
taken on probation. After the opening, 
the pupils having been given to understand 
that, unless they were determined to ge 
through the full course of studies, they had 
better not commence, some five or six left, 
but their places were filled by new appli- 
cants, and now the school has better mate- 
rial than it had at first. The pupils were 
required to write papers on three given sub- 
jects, for the purpose of enabling the mas- 
ter, Mr. John Tetlow, to classify them, and 
it was to enable him to examine these 120 
or more papers that the scholars were dis- 
missed. 


The Kentucky Legislature has re-elected 
a woman State Librarian. A Frankfort 
correspondent writes: ‘‘The election for 
State Librarian was the special order for 11 
o'clock this morning. There has really 
been a keener interest taken in it than in the 
senatorship. Both of the ladies are among 
the most deserving and accomplished of 
their sex, and both have had throughout 
the warmest sympathies and most zealous 
efforts of their respective friends. Mrs. 
Bush has four children; Mrs. Hanson has 
none. Mrs. Bush is the incumbent, and de- 
serves an indorsement if ever a woman did. 
Mrs. Hanson was encouraged by the victory 
won by Mrs. Bush two years since, to enter 
the lists before the present Legislature. Both 
earn their own livelihoods, and have brave- 
ly done battle with the world. The first 
ballot resulted in a tie. The second gave 
Mrs. Bush a majority of two. Then there 
was a rush of velvet, silk and satin to the 
library-room, and a bonnie little lady was 
seized in two score feminine arms, all anx- 
ious to be the first, and kissed and hugged 
as only enthusiastic Kentucky women can 
perform those pleasing operations. 


A Womun’s Standing Committee, with a 
veto equal to that now wielded by the 
Governor, upon any bill passed by the Sen- 
. ate and House of Representatives, would be 
“a very important part of the government. 

tt will take a long time, we imagiue, to con- 
“ince the people of Massachusetts that any 
such legislative body iseither practicable or 
desirable. Mrs. Pierce does not tell us who 
is to elect the members of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Standing Committee,” but we presume that 
she intends to give the women of the Com- 
monwealth the ballot for that purpose. Any 
other method of appointment would be un- 
democratic and absurd. But if women are 
to take so much upon their shoulders, they 
may as well have all the rights of voters and 
cast their ballots directly for members of 
the two branches that now exist, and se 
dispense with the proposed ‘‘third house.’’ 
There are persons who favor the abolition 
of the Senate, and a reduction of the num- 
ber of members of the House of Representa- 
tives. While this is not likely to be accom- 
plished at present, it is pretty certain that 
no increase in the number of legislative 
bodies will be made. When the right to 
vote is granted to women, it should be for 
the same purposes as for men, and not for 
the election of ‘‘ Woman’s Houses” or ‘‘Ad- 
visor y Boards.” —Cambridge Press. 
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A YEAR’S EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
CRITICISED. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—It did not occur to 
me when writing the criticism I did upon 
«A year’s experiment in teaching,” that it 
would be published; but as each grain of 
sand on the seashore helps to make the land, 
so every honest expression of opinion helps 
to make public sentiment, and one ought 
not to shrink from having such an opinion 
made public. 

I feel most keenly the mistake in regard 
to education, which is like an atmosphere 
everywhere—that of putting on from with- 
out, before the child has found himself— 
and sosaid my little word. 1 have for years 
believed in ““T. W. H.” most fully, as a 
sort of beacon light; well balanced and able 
to see all sides of his subject, and in endors- 
ing, as he has, the paper of Mrs. Hopkins, 
his mistake comes from the utter 1mpossi- 
bility in the very nature of the case, of his 
knowing what I call ‘the Science of Child- 
hood.” Indeed the very wisest are but just 
beginning to realize that there is such a 
science. 

When my own little boy was ten years 
old, I bought for him Higginson’s United 
States History, and have heartily thanked 
him many times for the book, and have 
recommended it when opportunity offered, 
but to say that aclass of children from eight 
to fourteen years of age—only half of them 
having had a kindergarten education—had a 
“clear vision” of the course of events in this 
country for the last two hundred years,” is 
another form of saying that those without 
the kindergarten training were able to do 
just as well as those who had it, which is 
not according to my experience or belief. 
It also implies that children of eight could 
digest the same mental food as those six 
years older, which is possible perhaps, but 
not probable. Those of eight might com 
mit to memory, but not understand or ap- 
propriate that which, six years later, would 
be wholesome. It is saying that Mrs. Hop- 
kins had twenty, thirty or forty—as the case 
may be—exceptional children, Thisnumber 
of such children is not likely to be found in 
oneschool. All schools I have known any- 
thing about, have a few exceptions the op- 
posite way. 

T. W. H. says that the geography of the 
United States was nearly finished—‘‘com- 
mitting the text to memory.” This might 
be accomplished with many American chil- 
dren, by ‘‘kindling theirinterest toa flame,” 
but this “kindling” is just what I object to. 
Nothing is truer than that ‘‘all knowledge is 
attractive to children.” Therefore we 
should be very cautious how we stimulate 
this natural love of acquirement at the ex- 
pense of natural development, which ought 
to precede and make a basis for acquirement. 
That ‘elementary grammar was evolved 
from their own unconscious knowledge of 
language” any one familiar with kindergar- 
ten work will easily believe, but it is not 
quite as evident that the ‘‘surprise and de- 
light” at having learned all that was in 
Green’s Introduction was legitimate, since 
they could not know the contents of the 
book, and ‘‘Ollendorff” or ‘‘Fasquelle” 
might have been substituted for all that the 
children could know of what they had 
learned, to excite such ‘‘enthusiastic joy.” 

Most schools of twenty, thirty or forty 
children of from eight to fourteen, would 
furnish a few out of that number and a larger 
proportion if they have been favored with a 
kindergarten education who would master 
quite thoroughly in one year without strain 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division; but for the eight and ten years’ 
old portion to be asked to work in United 
States money, compound numbers, metric 
system, and per-centage would be, in my 
opinion, unwise and harmful. It is not 
only the number of miles, but the miles 
themselves that I object to. I have no spe- 
cial criticism to make on the reading of 
Lossing, Catlin, and Dickens, Greek and 
Roman Mythology and the Age of Fable; 
reading, spelling, recitations in poetry, and 
elocution. I pass by forest trees of New 
England, the absorption of Morse’s First 
Book of Zoology, Seashore Curiosities, the 
reading of works on Trees, Snails, Butier- 
ilies, &c. The written abstracts aud dfaiw- 
ings and Birds of New England; then‘ i 
leave out drawing, French, German, &c. 
All the above may be taught almost uncon- 
sciously through play. Still it is my opin- 
ion that one year is a short time to go as far 
as described in such a variety of things for 
“all” of any one school, where any are less 
than ten years old. 

Iam not a public school teacher as you 
suppose, but believe in the “alphabet of 
things” before that of words, and in follow- 
ing out this thing, to some extent, after the 
kindergarten age. 

Children can be stimulated to do a great 
deal ; so can plants; but plants that are treat- 
ed thus for one year, fail us the next; while 
a heaithy, natural growth gives a succession 
of flowers and fruits year after year. I 
should like to know who is the kindergart- 
ner who had these children in charge before 
they went to school? How it happens that 
all in a school of such a number as we may 
suppose Mrs. Hopkins had were so inspired. 
There are dull children in the world, and 
some of the dullest, apparently, when very 


minds when they reach their late blossom- 
ing. 
Then it would be a matter of interest to 
see these children at fifteen, if they goon in 
this way, and learn whether their brains are 
storehouses, or if their faculties have been 
unusually developed. If the latter has been 
done without any physical deterioration, I, 
for one, shall be glad to confess that the 
children were able to assimilate as well as 
“absorb” the mental variety now spread be- 
fore them. Mrs. Hopkins says, ‘‘This meth- 
od stimulates the love of learning to an un- 
usual degree.” How is it with doing? It 
is not knowledge for which the world is suf- 
fering, but the will and ability to put it to 
the best use. Mrs. Hopkins says: ‘‘I cannot 
resist the conviction that to inspire the 
young with an enthusiastic desire for knowl- 
edge, making learning a delight—in some 
cases almost an ecstasy—is conformable to 
the plan of nature.” If this is true, it is the 
only form of growth in nature that rises into 
ecstasy atmere knowing. Knowledge must 
bear some relation to the creative desire and 
ability to inspire us. The getting it for its 
own sake has little value. If a child eats a 
large amount of food, we conclude it is be- 
cause the system has been reduced and is 
making up its loss; or that dainties invite 
the appetite to eat more than is best; if the 
former, we guard it cautiously, knowing 
there is more danger in eating too much 
than too little; if the latter, we put the food 
out of sight and reach; for however excel- 
lent and wholesome the food may be, we 
know that anything more than can be as- 
similated is harmful. And education, to be 
in accordance with nature’s laws, should re- 
gard as wholesome for a child, only that 
which he can take care of. If he gets more 
it will cover up, not develop, his faculties, 
which are of far more importance in life to 
him than any facts of history or mathema- 
tics. Mrs. A. K, ALDRICH. 
Florence, Mass. 
ome 


A GOOD WORD FOR WOMEN CLERKS. 


“I don’t believe in any of this nonsensical 
talk about equality,” said a prosperous 
store-keeper not long ago. 

“And yet you employ women in your 
store, and seem to prefer them.” 

‘That is easily accounted for; 1 get them 
so much cheaper.” 

‘Are they not faithful?” we asked. 

“Oh yes, generally on hand, but ready to 
leave you at a moment’s notice, if some one 
offers them twenty-five cents more.” 

‘‘Would not a man do the same?” 

‘‘Not often; men generally tell you some- 
thing about it beforehand, but a young girl 
engages anew place before she has given 
her employer what the house servants call 
‘warning.’” 

“One story is good until another is told,” 
we said mentally, and in a short time we 
had seen and conversed with some half- 
dozen young women in as many different 
stores. In some instances they spoke in 
the highest terms of their employers, and 
constantly used ‘‘we” in alluding to the 
business, showing a marked interest in the 
prosperity of their particular branch of 
trade. 

“If you were offered another situation to- 
day, with an increase of salary; what would 
you do?” we asked of two bright young 
women who were said to be excellent clerks. 

“I should tell Mr. —— and let him fill my 
place, was the prompt reply of one.” 

“I should, here, replied the other, but 
we could not do that where we were before; 
if we did, Mr, D—— always hurt a girl by 
going to the one who wanted her, and tell- 
ing something against her, and, no matter 
if she had been in his employ four years, 
the word of a business saan would be taken 
against that of a poor girl.” 

This statement was made by several, but, 
in the majority of cases, we found a good 
understanding existing between employer 
and employed. In one or two large estab- 
lishments, the clerks are not furnished with 
seats of any kind, and, sick or well, busy or 
unoccupied, they must stand on their feet 
until the store closes at night. In one large 
store, the girls are allowed only half an 
hour at noon, and this necessitates a cold 
PJungh: daten fn a@ “hurried, tintomfoytable 
nfainer: ‘How nfany iney wemkd subinit to 
ete ee 

* Ohe pale, Young girl.said, she “had not 
tasted ‘a warm ‘dinnet for months, for” said 
she, ‘“‘on.week days I have to bring a cold 
dinner, and on ‘Sundays I am too tired, 1 
would rather sleep than get up and dress 
for our boarding-house dinner.” 

This girl came from a comfortable coun- 
try home, and others repeated her story 
with slight variations. 

**What do you generally bring for lunch?” 
“Whatever our boarding-house keeper 
puts up; generally a baker’s roll, and a 
piece of cake or pie.” 

‘Half the time I throw mine away, and 
eat a dry cracke: ; I feel too sick and faint 
in this bad air to touch anything else,” 
said another lady-like girl. 

A suggestion to substitute Graham bread 
and cold meat for the usual cake and pie 
was kindly received. 

“Why do you remain and work so many 
hours for such small wages? You are far 








“I must do something,” was the reply; 
“our family is large, and the younger ones 
need help. I never liked housework, and 
this is the best I could do.” 

The testimony of many girls in various 
stores was to the same end. 

Pondering the question, in the earnest 
hope of finding a remedy, we addressed an 
employer whose kindness of heart on other 
subjects is proverbial. 

“It is rough,” said he; ‘I own it; I 
couldn’t stand it myself; but somehow I 
have hundreds of applicants for every vacan- 
cy. What can we do about it?” 

‘‘Why not furnish some warm soup every 
day? Soupsare easily prepared from stock, 
every house-keeper can tell you; two, four 
or six, of these girls could be detailed in 
turn to give it out every day about noon. 
Tea and coffee would stimulate but not ben- 
fitthem; with a plate of hot soup and good 
ventilation, you will soon see fresh, rosy 
girls, where you now have dull, languid, 
sallow ones.” 

I wish some plan could be devised in all 
our large cities; in smaller ones, where the 
clerks have an hour at noon, a brisk walk 
and an appetising dinner, the class of young 
women who apply for positions proves what 
can be done under good conditions. The 
frowsy, untidy, heediess clerk is unknown. 
She is alert, and obliging, interested in her 
work, and conscious that her employer is 
also her friend. Occasionally, one may find 
a disagreeable young woman who is so eager 
to chat with her companions that she can 
hardly find time to answer a question, or, 

so filled with her own importance that your 
wants are supplied as if she were conferring 
a favor; but generally, the agreeable ones 
are more numerous. Poorly paid, and, in 
many cases, badly cared for, as they are, 
the average young woman clerk is preferable 
to the average young man who advises you 
concerning your purchases, and is so offen- 
sively perfumed with bad tobacco or stale 
cigar smoke, that a iady of refinement 
shrinks from encountering him when it can 
be avoided. The pert young miss who snaps 
when you address her, is a paragon, compar- 
ed with this untidy male clerk. 

We have nothing of this kind to fear from 
young women; they may have much to 
learn concerning business habits; they may 
seem giddy, and even rude; but we are in- 
clined to think, after careful investigation, 
that just in proportion to their kind and re- 
spectful consideration by their employers, 
do we find them polite, prompt, and con- 
siderate to customers. x. v. W. 

Salem, Mass. 
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WOMEN UNDERVALUED. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance being 
requested to contribute some family records 
for a genealogical work, complied by giving 
the full names of his sons and grandsons, 
with all the important facts concerning 
them; but, in speaking of the daughters, he 
merely wrote ‘‘dau.,” and date of birth, 
thinking, by his act at least, that the female 
sex were not worth more than the briefest 
possible mention of their birth: Too insig- 
nificant to have their names made a matter 
of record, they might have been true wives 
and noble mothers, making home all that 
the ideal implies by their womanly tact and 
graces, benefitting the world possibly more 
than half a dozen sons, even if some of the 
latter might have been college graduates. 

A well-to-do, intelligent farmer of this 
vicinity, wishing to remember his grand- 
children in a substantial way at Christmas, 
gave one hundred dollars to each of the 
boys, but only half that sum to the girls. 
He thought this act perfectly proper, as did 
the rest of his family; when asked by a 
gentleman of more advanced ideas, the rea- 
son of such action, he gave a look of honest 
surprise that such a question should be 
asked, and replied, in his bluff way, per- 
fectly sincere in the remark,— 

“Girls are wort only half as much as 
boys.” 

These thrilling éecurrences, which have 
come to my knowledge within the past few 
days, while they make one’s blood tingle 
with indignation, are but everyday exam- 
ples of the relative standing of the two 
sexes in the popular mind. Before the 
right of Suffrage is granted to Woman, this 
false position must be corrected. Men of 
intelligence, refinement, and, otherwise, ad- 
vanced ideas, seem to have an intuitive feel- 
ing that Woman is inferior in mind and 
ability; in fact in many minds the inferi- 
ority of women is so deeply inbred as to be 
amatter of conscience, and they patroniz- 
ingly quote the Bible, and argue therefrom 
that man is the lord of the earth. 

When we hear such talk, we are tempted 
to believe with the materialists, that con- 
science is but an accumulation of habit; 
and we believe that it is so, so far as these 
person’s conscientious scruples about the 
Woman question are concerned. 

In the dark, uncivilized past, women 
were in the most abject degradation, stand- 
ing in the same relation to man as his horse 
or his ox. Although succeeding ages have 
gradually bettered Woman's condition, the 
old, benighted idea of her inferiority has 
been handed down, and so instilled into the 
minds of suceceding generations as to be a 








young, have the clearest and strongest 


from strong, and the change is too great 
from fresh country air and diet!” 





best we can amid the duties of maternity 
and house-work, to prove that we are the 
equals of the other sex. Our sphere in 
some respects may differ; but so do the 
spheres of different men differ; one’s sphere 
is to preach, another's is to saw wood; one’s 
is to cure disease, another’s to keep books; 
but the world does not look at them differ- 
ently on that account. All are human be- 
ings, free and equal in the sight of divine 
and human law. We believe that the sexes 
stand equal before Divinity. How long ere 
they will so stand before his weak but con- 


ceited creatures? 
Auuie E. WHiraker. 
oe 


A WINTER DAY. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—I sometimes wonder, 
while reading the recoré of your busy life, 
if you would like, now and then, a glimpse 
into more quiet scenes, where the days are 
seldom ruffled by events; where few ripples 
of promise or of disappointment break into 
the current of the weeks; where the stream 
of life flows slowly—pausing to note the 
changes of the sky; the flowers and foliage 
that adorn its banks, and many fine things 
too common to be often noticed. It is with 
this thought in my mind that I send you 
this little sketch of a day. 

The dawn comes tardily at this season, 
but so beautifully as to be remembered. 
Waves of delicate crimson sweep up the 
sky, tinting the clouds and the snow-cov- 
ered hills; the first sunbeams touch the 
white slopes, gleam along the valleys, and 
break, in ripples of light, into the wood- 
lands. Just as the early light gilds the 
snow, the bluejays come for their break- 
fast. How brisk and cheery they are! and, 
alas, quarrelsome, too. Their table stands 
under a tree. They approach it with ex- 
treme caution, having, evidently, no sympa- 
thy with our mania for modern improve- 
ments. Apparently they enjoy their break- 
fast, and, with provident care, carry away 
the surplus to hide in some secluded nook 
in the woods, When storms come, they re- 
pair thither and feast on their hidden store. 

The glow of the morning passes, and sky 
and earth become almost colorless, though 
filled and bathed with light. In this, as in 
in every season, each day has a beauty pe- 
culiarly its own. Often the air seems 
fraught with a memory, or an anticipation, 
of summer. The summer charm lingers at 
the entrance to the wood-paths; the hillsides 
lure with smiles, and we long to follow 
their lead. But the snow lies deep on the 
ways, and we are seldom civilized up to the 
point of venturing on such an expedition. 
And, indeed, experience has taught that 
these, like other idols, will vanish when ap- 
proached. It is only when we have learned 
to be content to let our dreams be only 
dreams, that we can receive very much 
from them. 

At times the wind and the frost harden 
the snow into a firm compact mass; then 
what walks we have along high, white path- 
ways that shine and sparkle in the light! 

The exhilaration of the morning passes 
away; the afternoon brings graver thoughts. 
Now we come atthe spirit of the day. The 
bead and sparkle are gonc, and below them 
is the flavor of the life. Thus is revealed 
the character of days, and of individuals, 
A serene, sunny, mellow afternoon light 
is sweeter and richer than any sparkle of 
the morning. One is filled with pleasure, 
the other with peace. 

As the first evening rays fall on the 
snow, the birds come again for their even- 
ing meal, choosing their times with ex- 
quisite taste. They, too, seem impressed 
with the influence of the hour, and are 
more quiet than in the morning, So these 
tiny forms of life are apparently, though 
perhaps unconsciously, susceptible to the 
varying moods of nature, and adapt them- 
selves to them. 

Summer has nothing so beautiful as the 
fading of a winter day. But its beauty 
eludes our pen. It is too fine, too ethereal, 
to be caught. The reflection of the sky 
upon the snow, the deepening, changing, 
fading lights, broken and enhanced by 
shadows, will not be imprisoned. The top- 
most branches of the birches, seen in a mass, 
appear enfolded in a soft purple; a purple 
haze, it might be called, but that it is per- 
fectly clear—the color without the cloud. 
About the willows there is something of the 
gold that will by and by enrich them. It 
is only in rare days that this fine coloring 
isnoticeable; more frequently after a storm. 
Again, in this, we have an emblem of life. 
When storms have passed over some life, 
and the sky has grown serene, is seen the 
fine coloring of the spirit which, in a less 
clear atmosphere, would not be revealed. 
Tints, flavors, odors are but symbols— 
guides to lead us onward. 

The far mountains are bathed in purple 
and amber and rose color, their hues chang- 
ing with those above. They no longer 
stand against the sky, for that has receded, 
and become a wide, far sea of light, struck 
through and through with opal tints. 

The winter twilight is as clear and beau- 
tiful as it is brief. Its exquisite quality is 
not surprising, for the whiteness of the 
snow gleams through its gray shadows, and 
the sky is fair above it. 





matter apparently of consciousness. Let 
us throw off this veil of error, and labor as 


There is something in the frosty air that 





why this is more noticable at twilight, un- 
less it be that the spirit of the hour attunes 
the ear to finer melodies. Often when the 
light is fading and the evening wind comes 
down from the hills, wandering in and out 
among crevices and corners, it sweeps over 
many short points and edges that answer 
with almost the sweetness of Eolian harps, 
and the air is filled with a fine, scarce audi- 
ble music rising and falling with the wind, 
This, my dear JourNAL, is the record of 
a winter day. Perhaps you think it an un- 
commonly fine day. Well, that is because 
you have seen only the bright side of it, 
How things appear depends on how we 
look at them. Gray. 





oe 


A STARTLING DEVELOPEMENT. 


Having been disappointed, in not being 
able to attend Woman Suffrage proceedings 
in Congress, this month, I seek and read, 
with interest, every item or report concern- 
ing the subject. 

I have read, and carefully weighed, every 
sentence of the lengthy report in the Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL last week, and in summing 
up the ‘‘yeas and nays,” the pros and cons, 
have seriously come to the conclusion that 
the most startling and alarming feature in 
the whole controversy, is the irreverent ac- 
knowledgement of Senator Thurman, of 
Ohio, that the Senate of the United States 
is not conducted and ‘‘carried”’ through the 
instrumentalities and agencies of ‘‘God,” or 
divine power; but by ‘‘Old Fogies.”’ 

As there are only two acknowledged 
powers which rule and control this universe, 
(God and the devil) and as all instrumental- 
ities are agencies of the one power or the 
other, we naturally infer that the Senate of 
the United States must be ‘‘stormed,”. con- 
trolled and ‘‘carried” by the latter power, 
in this year of our Lord, 1878. 

This startling developement, to the un- 
derstanding of a thoughtful American wo- 
man, whose only hope for the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman, is through the mysterious 
ways of a supreme and all-wise God, is a 
terrible and unexpected revelation; yet while 
it shocks and wounds our sensibilities and 
national pride, it does not lessen our faith 
in that Supreme being who is not only able 
to make Nations, Governments, and ‘‘old 
fogies,” but also able to unmake them, 
when they recklessly turn the switch which 
throws the great car of salvation off its 
track. 

The worst wish that I have for such men 
as Senator Thurman is, that by some won. 
derful freak of nature, they may be con- 
fined to the ‘‘lovely obscurity,” which to 
him, is the par excellence of feminine re- 
spectability. Nature in doing this, me- 
thinks, would do “‘the State some service," 
a8 well as Woman. The unparalleled inso- 
lence of Senator Thurman, when referring 
to Woman Suffragists, I leave to the pen of 
the more “‘ready writer.” 

Meantime, we will not despair, while 

“God, our Maker, rules the skies,” 
and so ably defends our cause, through such 
men as Senators Hoar and Sargeant. The 
day will surely come when ‘‘old fogies” will 
not ‘‘hold the fort.” God speed the day is 
the prayer of HELEN M. Lover. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“oo 


PAID POLITICIANS. 


The New York World (Democratic) as- 
serts that one in twenty-three of the regis- 
tered voters of New York City, in 1877, 
draw money from the public treasury; that 
one in twenty-one of those voting, draw 
money from the same source, and that one 
in every eleven of those voting the Tam- 
many ticket last November, draws money 
from the city treasury. Of 10,882 persons 
employed by the city in 1877, no more than 
1930 were laborers, while 2537 officials, of 
one grade or another, receive salaries which 
would be opulence toa laboring man, The 
highest salary paid te a school officer is 
$3000, while salaries ramging from $2500 to 
$5000 are lavished upon ignorant politicians. 
Tammany now proposes to reduce the school 
salaries, at which the intelligence and de- 
cency of the city protest. The school sys- 
tem is a perpetual menace to Tammany 
Hall. 


—— ome 


UNJUST SUFFRAGE LIMITATIONS. 


Eprrors JourRNAL.—In petitioning for 
municipal Suffrage, a manifestly just de 
mand in itself, we are met with the objec- 
tion that it is a matter of property qualifica- 
tion, which has been long laid aside as ap 
unjust limitation in the case of male voters. 
Now how plain it is that out of their own 
mouths the objectorsare condemned. They 
have nothing to say against the justice of 
our demand, and since the property quali- 
fication is an unjust limitation in their opin 
ion, nothing is left them, if they would 
deal justly, but Impartial Suffrage. The 
way is open and plain, and justice bids 
them walk in it. If tax-payers may justly 
claim a vote, they must vote eventually. 
And if property qualification be unjust, 
then they must vote without it. No fair 
mind can deny it. 

Another point I would like to mention, 
and that is, that already this movement has 
resulted in wider interests among women. 
Women whonever talked of anything more 
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discussing this question, and though wo- 
men of that type are generaily opposed to 
it, the necessity of defining why they op- 
pose it has awakened their enfeebled brains 
to some action, and they unconsciously be- 


tray themselves more advanced than they | 


were a yearago. Once they met the ar- 
gument with different objections from 
those they use now. The emptiest of the 
objections have almost ceased to be uttered, 
where a yearago they were the only ones 
brought forward. All this is worth watch 
ing. We are growing slowly. Women 
will grow wondrous fast when once it be- 
comes the fashion for them to discuss 
the graver subjects that husbands and 
brothers discuss. We ought to demand 
Suffrage as an educator. 
A SYMPATHIZER. 


~ HUMOROUS. 


When is a man like a wheel?—When he’s 
tired. 

Mr. Beecher’s theology is summed: up in 
the old question, ‘‘Where will you die when 
yougo to?” 

The horses recently frozen to death in the 
Russian wagon train must have been what 
they call, in war parlance, chevaux de freeze. 


Just as the weather has tukena cold turn, 
and the mercury scems bent on falling to the 
twenties, so many Christian ministers should 
be considering the question of future pun- 
ishment, and the reaiity of Hades. The 
discussion is seasonable. 

Mary—‘‘There’s such a rude gentleman 
dining up stairs to-day.” Cook—‘‘Why 
what d’ye mean? He ain’t a bin’ saying 
nothing to you.” Mary—‘‘No, bless yer; 
but missus was talking about the Arkademy, 
und if he didn’t tell her as he could see she 
painted! And so she do every night; but 
he needn’t a said so afore people.” 


Getting one day into a controversy with a 
neighbor, who had imbibed some liberal 
notions upon the subject of endless punish- 
meut, which had been received with marked 
displeasure by Mr. Rufus Choate, his neigh- 
yor turned sharply upon him and said, ‘‘I 
don’t think, Mr. Choate, that you believe 
the doctrine of eternal damnation yourself.” 
“Sir,” said Mr. Choate, drawing his tall 
figure up to his full height, ‘‘Whether I be- 
lieve in damnation or not, I have no doubt 
that the doctrine ought to be preached.” 


The time is nearly at hand when Mrs, 
Jerusha Clark, who livesin the northeast 
corner of Maine, will mail a new bonnet as 
iu Christmas present to her sister, Mrs. Ann 
Gaxter, who lives in the southwest corner 
of Arizona. The bonnet will be mailed in 
a paste-board box about eighteen inches 
square, and when Mrs. Baxter receives it 
the thickness of the whole concern will be 
about one-quarter of aninch. She will ex- 
claim, “Oh my!” and well she may, for truly 
it will be a transformation scene, too often 
seen, 


A mean Covington, Ky., grocer was nice 
ly sold at Christmas. He purchased from 
a dollar store atable castor, which he mark 
ed with a tag inscribed ‘‘$14,” and gave it 
to a Methodist preacher, whose church his 
family attended. The reverend gentleman 
next day brought the castor back to the gro- 
ceryman and said to him: ‘‘I am too poor in 
this world’s goods to afford to display so 
valuable a castor on my table, and if you 
liave no objection I should like to return it 
and take $14 worth of groceries for my 
family in its stead.” The merchant could 
do nothing but acquiesce. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A coments education may thus be received in prep- 
sration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
tirls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
nstruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural! His- 
“Ory, opening upon a large public square which 
‘makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 


~hown it to be 
Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


sad in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
und the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
v0 week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
ehad at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Sroom & Co., or by mail. 

lyi CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth &Co.st.Louis,Mo. 




















$5t0$2 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 

Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
366 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
’ free. Ad‘rs H. Hatuerr & Co., Portland Me. 


a0ldary worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
\ ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & o., Angusta, Me 


‘Yew England Conservatory of Music. 
7 IN ETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
= best instructors, by the most approved meth- 


» in the largest Music Sch 
$15.00. Sena for Chicular. ool in the world, for 


- TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 








THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, } 
PROF. H. COHN, i) 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Schcenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

2" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


Principals, 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, anthor of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


FPrivate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


KEEP YOUR BOOKS 1N ORDER. 








Self-Adjusting Book-Rack 


PATENTED, JULY, 1874. 





When one or more books are removed from this 
rack, it adjusts itself to those remaining, It is use- 
fuland ornamental. Frank G. Clarke, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., under date of Sept. 28, 1877, writes,— 
“Tam now using one of your Self-Adjusting Book- 
Racks, and find it one of the most useful and orna- 
mental pieces of my office furniture.” 





PRICE, $3.00. 





Send for circulars. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N, a. 





Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on al] Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cirs. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandenr, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and itis an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 





world. Sample wate out ts. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
Ah anc free to A 
For terme address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
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HENRY FF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


— Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 





Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Price $3.25, By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of allother books combined. Be sure to order by 
the above fuil title, and do not accept instead of this, 
Tue Mopern Scoot, which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson’s opinion of the merits 
of this first effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New Metiop. 

‘Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced a thorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only remedy would be to bring out 
a new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN ScHOOL, was Richardson's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and ‘re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true ‘‘Richardson.” 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shouLD USE 

The Salutation Ge*sc..), or Zion 
(er a..), OT The Encore (p2rao..), oF 
Perkins’ Singing School (:°'ac..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book (ccrasz.), 

The first two are first class Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full 
instructivecourses. The last three are fitted especially 


for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for aspirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night. Wendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. ly] 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 

From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Withonta trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticixm, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.” 


POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering fromthe mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”—@eo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. , 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. ... . We have no hesitation in say 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”°— The 
London Tatler. 








THOREAUV’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘*No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
... + Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet toanother. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author’s unique gifts.”’ 

Sold by all bookeellere. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 

“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’°— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo. Cloth. $1 50, 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.” In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $150. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.”—7ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Elis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Illus- 


trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

*,* Similar in size and style to ‘Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs.S.S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the “Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 


16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York Tribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
GENGES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. nv 
y 





LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS. 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Witui1am 8. 
Roginson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 yo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Haven in Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauntless independence of the 
man,—theee all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These ‘pen portraits’ contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 

A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Groree H. Catvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.—Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—S¢. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 


“The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL,. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bn- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Frebel, by Emity Suirnrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Balow are full of interest.— American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life. 


By Rev. JAMEs FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 
ly9 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 
Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols, in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘““Nan, Toe New 
FASHIONED GiRL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy “‘Goop-ror-Nota 
ING Po.iy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “Sugar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy “The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Basy’s OWN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents.. 

FOR MOTHER, buy “In Company WITH 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homgs,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP?& CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
9 1y9 
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A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Eprrors JounnaL.—The most brilliant 
occasion we have seen in Washington this 
winter, was the presentation of Mr. Frank 
Carpenter's painting, the proclamation of 
the emancipation act to the assembled cabi- 
net, a gift by Mrs. Thompson to the House 
of Representatives. 

We have seen gay and crowded assem- 
blies in the House, but never one where 
ladies and gentlemen came together as at a 
church, a lecture, theatre or concert; and it 
certainly looked well. The decorum, the 
courtesies, which men and women always 
manifest when in each other’s society, sit 
well upon them; they look and act like 
gentlemen and gentlewomen; they bow, 
they walk, and they talk, with the suave and 
polished air which people take on when 
they wish others to admire them, and men 
and women are never indifferent to each 
other's admiration. 

On all great days there is a tremendous 
rush for the scene of interest, which, in 
Congress, must centre in the House, on ac- 
eount of its greater spaciousness. The 
ladies have as their allowance, possibly a 
third of the galleries; this third also must 
be shared with gentlemen, like the ladies’ 
cabin in a ferry-boat, which is only half 
their own. To-day there was no such ex- 
clusiveness; no ‘‘Stand back, I am nobler 
than thou,” but ‘‘You are our guest, and the 
best is for the guest.” Ladies and gentle- 
men came in together; the floor of the 
House was gay with the flutter of ribbons, 
silks and feathers, in blue, red, white and 
crimson. Yonder is Senator Conkling and 
Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, her beautiful 
face so well remembered. Mrs. Thompson 
sits in the front seat just opposite the 
speaker’s chair, her rich fur cloak hangs 
over the back of the chair; she wears hand- 
some but inconspicuous black silk, black 
velvet hat, with black lace veil with white 
dots. She is a large, good looking lady, 
whom many rush forward to grasp by the 
hand. She is escorted by Mr. Carpenter 
and his wife. There are plenty of artists 
present, as weil as connoiseurs, to talk about 
the paintings, and back of them the tout le 
monde, who know how a thing looks with- 
out taking it to pieces; they can say, as 
Mr. Garfield said, in his speech of presen- 
tation, “I can only tell you what the pic- 
ture tells me.” 

But in the picture you note the martyr 
President, with that solemn face, carrying a 
world on hisshoulders, like Atlas. The idea, 
the thought, the plan, the denouement—you 
see it in his face; of the other faces around 
the table none is more life-like than the 
one just gone, Gideon Welles. The room 
looks cold, the faces look chilled, but that 
is altogether too natural; most rooms for 
public or private use look as bleak and bare 
as a wintry moon. We will not blame an 
artist for making things true to life, though 
comforts are quite out of fashion, and the 
comfortable-looking people are out of fash- 
ion, too. 

However, we must look at the exceptions, 
and this assembly was an exception. The 
galleries were packed full of men, a large 
proportion of them black; they looked con- 
tented and pleased. This picture meant 
something to them. The crowd at each 
door were arranged in the most favorable 
manner. Little short people first, and the 
taller, tier above tier, just to give the eyes a 
chance; the politeness of the crowd was 
fairly attributable to the presence of the 
ladies. One of them lost her fur tippet, 
but the door-keeper found it in the thickest 
of the throng. 

Each speaker occupied a half hour in his 
address. Gen. Garfield knows well how to 
beeloquent. He had a good occasion, with 
attentive listeners, and when he finished, all 
Waited intent for the voice of Alexander H. 
Stephens, who has so many times made 
great speeches, with these comments: ‘‘It is 
the last speech he will ever utter;” “He has 
one foot in the grave,” and soon. It wasa 
hard place to put him; but he isa man 
used and apt to hard places; they suit him 
well. They say he only weighs eighty 
pounds; thin and wiry, his voice is weak; 
the voice of an old man, but of a man 
genial and generous-hearted, about whoma 
grand-child would laugh and play, free and 
happy asa lark. The people listen to Mr. 
Stephens, as they do to few, for his feeble- 
ness, experience, and the fact so easily per- 
ceived that he looks on things in this world 
with the eye of one who is almost in another, 
not with the narrow mind of pride or 
ambition. Special friendsshake hands with 
and congratulate Mr. Garfield; he is a man 
among men. But all whocan reach him 
speak with Mr. Stephens, with the thought 
that he is almost a spirit gone to the spirit- 
land. Mr. Stephens said, he himself was 
the intimate friend of Mr. Lincoln, more in- 
timate with him than any one present, un- 
less it were the artist. 

As soon as the speaker had uttered these 
last words, the House adjourned, and the 
whole assembly divided itself up into little 
groups, as they met friends, or went to study 
the picture at different sides. For an hour 
or two there was a social entertainment of 
the best sort, where people stayed because 
they wanted to, and talked with those who 
pleased them best. é 





In society, the best wine is kept for the 
last, yet it is simply the water made wine, 
the cup that was not brewed or bought; the 
simplest thing with God's touch upon it is 
the best. We make a hundred devices, out 
of which to extract enjoyment, but it flies 
from us, and comes in the little things 
that we do not value. 

It is quite in season now to tell anecdotes 
of Mr. Lincoln. The old ones revived. A 
Japanese traveler, once wrote home that 
they chose their chief man in the United 
States by these tests: ‘“‘the man who could 
split the most rails, and run the fastest.” 

As we came down from the capitol, at 
the foot of the hill was a log cabin on 
wheels, with the announcement, ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin played to-night at Ford's 
Opera House.” A yoke of lazy oxen drew 
it through the principal streets; the play 
was well advertised. 

There were many things going on in the 
evening to attract the people. An enter- 
tainment at the Congregational Church was 
the most agreeable one they had ever had. 
It began with a New England kitchen din- 
ner, served by ladies in ancient costume. 
Baked beans and pork, brown bread and 
coffee, were the most inviting dishes. 
Music and recitations were added for the 
last courses, and there was a continual course 
of conversation, which included the gold of 
ideas and thought, as well as the subsidiary 
silver of small talk on weather, health, and 
dress, without which the social world can- 
not get on at all. 

Washington is now supposed to be in the 
height of the season. Of ladies of note 
here, there are the usual residents. ‘‘Grace 
Greenwood,” Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Southworth, 
‘Bessie Beach,” Mrs. Mary Clemmer, and 
many others. There are also Gail Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. M. J. Hclmes, Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Mary Fields, Lucy G. Sanford, and still a 
longer list in the field of literature, who 
come to write, or to study and observe for 
future writing. We hear writers inquired 
for by strangers,—‘‘Will you please point 
out Grace Greenwood or Mary Clemmer?”’ 
They seem to be put side by side; some ad- 
mire one the best, some the other, as they 
happen to have read. Mrs. Clemmer is in 
the full eelat of popularity and admiration, 
the well-won crown to brave thinking and 
writing on the lines of truth and justice. 
She will be more and more read and loved, 
for she is no idler to rest on her oars and 
drift into silence, but as long as humanity 
breathes, she will try to lend her helping 
hand to chide and to praise. Mrs. Clemmer 
is a very handsome woman, tall and proud 
in her bearing. She walks a queen. She 
has a fine complexion, with rich color, 
brown hair, and dark blue eyes, with the 
genial manners that are always irresistible. 
She is brilliant and spirited, a true woman, 
whom you both love and admire. 

There is the etiquette of society that de- 
crees the first honors and attentions to 
people of high positions, from Mrs, and 
Mrs. President all the way down the scale 
of office and rank; but the people we really 
care about are the only ones to whom it is 
possible to give attentions worth receiving. 

Mary Gay Rosrnson. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1878. 


I8 UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE SAFE? 





Eprtrors JouRNAL.—A Washington cor- 
respondent in your paper, commenting on 
“some opponents te the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment,” writes as follows:— 

The thousands of foreigners, ignorant of 
our laws, sometimes of our language, who 
are annually, after a farcial form, admitted 
to the full dignity of citizenship; the mil- 
lions of voters, native-born indeed, but only 
a few years romoved from an almost animal 
degradation, whom the country has had 
thrown upon it within the last decade, are 
facts whose contempiation makes one trem- 
ble lest our whole country is destined, like 
New York City, to be ruled by an ignorant 
om | for the personal ends of a few 
political jobbers. The average woman is no 
better fitted to vote than is the average man. 
Universal Suffrage for women means an in- 
crease of ignorant voters. The wife of the 
Mexican ‘‘greaser” is certainly no better 
fitted to determine who shall be our law- 
makers than is he; and it cannot assuage 
the wrong done to the country in giving him 
as full a representation at the ballot-box as 
is given our ablest statesman, to allow her 
to deposit her vote with his. The disgrace- 
ful bribery practiced about the polls can 
certainly be no less disgraceful, when 
Bridget is as much an object of solicitude 
as now is Pat. 

There never was a reform which in its 
advent did not seem inexpedient. Reforms 
have a very inconvenient way of jolting up 
the steady-going, easy-paced plodders in 
the old ruts, and the morally weak have al- 
ways timidly shrunk back from the birth- 
throes of pew ideas. But all history shows 
that the human race has ever paid too dear 
for any sacrifice of principles to expediency. 
We ought to have learned that such a sacri- 
fice is never to be contemplated. It is for 
us to act justly, and the consequences will 
be taken care of. They do not concern us. 
Nothing concerns us but to do right, to be 
just. The difficulties always fall away, as 
soon as we determine so to do; for reforms 
never come alone. They advance in battal- 
ions, each supplying the need awakened by 
another. Whoever studies the effect of any 
one movement by itself, must form a false 
estimate and will be needlessly alarmed; for 





in the realm of moral progress, there is the 
same simultaneous push forward of several 
interacting laws, that there isin the king- 
dom of matter. The leaders of the race, 
the men whom time proved in the right, 
have always been those whose voice was 
lifted for the right, for justice, and whose 
ears were closed to the cry of expediency. 

The evil of bribery cannot be over-rated. 
It turns our cherished idea of representa- 
tion into afarce. Itunderminesall just and 
real representation. How to countermine 
itisa problem. To limit Suffrage wouid 
be a retrograde movement, and insure long 
battles in the future before it could be rein- 
stated, after the times had become riper for 
it. Legislation cannot reach this evil. The 
only cure is in the decline of party spirit, 
and this cure is at hand and will soon pro- 
vide for Bridget’s voting as well as for Pat- 
rick’s. 

When both parties put forward the best 
men for candidates, when our best minds 
no longer withhold themselves, but throw 
themselves into the breach, feeling it to be 
a solemn duty to supersede base office-seek - 
ers and trucklers to party, we shall be less 
disturbed by election bribery. When we 
are governed and represented by master- 
minds, by men of honor and conscience, the 
clean-handed and pure-hearted, a great many 
wrongs will right themselves besides this. 
Let both parties scorn to be identified with 
any but honorable men. Let public senti- 
ment be educated to know, (and it is daily 
learning the lesson) that true political econ- 
omy should be the study of all, and that the 
good of the part is involved in the good of 
the whole. 

Let us learn that no party or class can af- 
ford to oppress any other, since the evil they 
sow, they or their children shall surely reap. 
The knowledge which has so lately burst 
upon us of the poverty in our midst, has 
agitated all classes, and is doing a great 
work of education. Pulpit, press and peo- 
ple, unite in discussing it. It is manifest to 
all how all classes are alike involved in it. 
The unsold goods upon the manufacturer's 
shelves, proclaim aloud, that decreased con- 
sumption has followed fast upon the heels 
of low wages. All are awake to themes of 
public good,and the short-sightedness of in- 
justice, the sure rebound of selfishness, is 
patent to everyeye. Allthis is educating 
the nation. And, by-and-by, sick of folly 
and the ‘‘tricks that are vain,” we shall de- 
mand honest men to sit in the high places. 
If Biddy is bribed, it may doless harm than 
now, and meanwhile Biddy’s daughters are 
growing up in a new atmosphere, and those 
ideas we now strive for with a whole na- 
tion's pain, will be to her daily food and 
life breath. 

The idea of Universal Suffrage is, like 
the idea of a republic, an idea for the most 
advanced civi'ization. In a country like 
this, of all grades of civilization, this idea 
is too sublime to be treated aright or to be 
embodied in action for many generations. 
It is trodden under foot; it is a pearl under 
the feet of swine. We desecrate it. We 
are no more worthy of it than brutalized 
beings are worthy of Nature or of the Di- 
vine life in nature. We cannot grasp this 
idea, cannot embody it; neither can we 
grasp God. Yet God is ours, nature is ours, 
the beauty of a summer day, the calm seren- 
ity of night, are all alike ours; and never 
should we attain to any knowledge of them 
or any worthiness of them, if they were 
not first ours to mar, to rend, to sport with, 
to desecrate in our impotence and folly. So 
are we taught. 

The quickest way to makea nation worthy 
of the Suffrage and capable of self-govern- 
ment, is to make both a fact, so far as is pos- 
sible. Our very short comings teach us. 
If the ‘‘greaser” type of civilization exists 
side by side with higher types, then the 
higher owes the lower a duty which it can- 
not afford to ignore, For no country can 
afford‘to keep these lowest types on hand. 
The world cannot afford to keep them. It 
is pooreconomy. Wemust eliminate them 
by education. x 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVORCE LAW. 





The international phases of divorce law 
have recently been illustrated at Aix. Car- 
oline Durand, a French girl, was married 
several years ago, at Constantinople, to 
Prince Karadja, a member of the Greek 
Church, but a subject of the Sultan. The 
marriage was not a happy one, and the 
Prince obtained a divorce from his wife. 
Princess Karadja contracted an engagement 
with Comte de Vandeeuvre, one of the at- 
tachés tothe French Embassy. The French 
Consul refused to marry them, upon the 
ground that the law did not recognize a di- 
vorce, and that the lady was still Princess 
Karadja. Against this decision M. de 
Vandeeuvre and the Princess appealed to 
the Court of Appeal at Aix. It was pleaded 
that as Prince Karadja was not a French 
subject, he was entitled to obtain a divorce, 
and that as it had been accorded him by 
the Turkish tribunal, the lady from whom 
he had been put asunder was in a position 
to marry afresh. The court decided that 
the Consul was justified in refusing to cele- 
brate the marriage. Hence, according to 
Turkish law, the lady is Mile. Durand, with 
no claims upon Prince Karadja for main- 
tenance, and yet by French law she is still 





the Princess Karadja, and cannot marry 
again. 
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THE DEERFIELD ANNIVERSARY. 


Miss C. Alice Baker has been invited by 
the P. V. M. Association of Deerfield, Mass.., 
to attend its Annual Meeting on the 26th 
inst., which is the anniversary of the sack- 
ing of that Town by the Indians. The 
Greenfield Gazette and Courier says: 

Miss Baker will on that occasion read a 
short biographical notice of Ensign John 
Sheldon,—the builder of the old Indian 
house,—with an account of his journeys to 
Canada for the redemption of the Deerfield 
captives of February 29, 1704. In Coloni- 
al history, her favorite field of study, Miss 
Baker has never been excelled by any wri- 
ter in interest or accuracy of detail, and 
we may safely anticipate an instructive pa- 
per. 

Miss Baker has long been a loving and 
faithful student of Colonial history, some 
of the results of which the Deerfield people 
have already had. Miss Baker would add 
much to the common knowledge of and in- 
terest in this period of our history, if she 
would put her studies into a book, or a 
course of lectures. 
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CIRCULATE THE JOURNAL. 





Epitrors JouRNAL:—Enclosed find Post- 
Office Order, two dollars and fifty cents. 
Please send me your paper for one year. I 
have before me No. 2, vol. 9, of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and I feel very much 
grieved to think, that although it has been 
so long before the public, I have never seen 
it before, and also that I must charge my 
loss to the friends of the movement. I find 
on inquiry that there are many ladies here 
who know even less than I did; they did 
not even know of its existence. 

Will you please call the attention of your 
readers to the importance of introducing it 
into all the reading families in the country. 
This can be accomplished only by handing 
our paper to our friends and acquaintances, 
asking them to become subscribers. 

I knew of the existence of the paper and 
inquired for it, else how long should I have 
remained without it, and how many will al- 
ways be without it, if it is not introduced 
to them! 8. E. B. 

St. Johns, Mich. 

----—--— @e@e -  ——-- 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


The opposition to the study of medicine 
by women in England seems to be gradually 
giving way. Since we last referred to the 
subject, several important steps have been 
gained. The Senate of the University of 
London has, by a large majority, reversed 
its vote of two years ago, and decided on 
admitting women to its examinations for 
medical degrees. Another difficulty, which 
had hitherto been insurmountable, was the 
refusal of every one of the hospitals to 
which medical schools for male students 
were attached, to admit women to clinical 
iustruction. This has now been met by 
resolution of the governors of a large hos- 
pital, at present without a medical school, 
to admit the students of the London School 
of Medicine for Women to clinical instruc- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, as if the 
opposition of the profession will no longer 
drive young English women who are de- 
sirous of studying medicine, to France or 
Switzerland or to this country. The num- 
ber of female students at the London school 
is about seventeen, while we learn from 
the English medical papers that there are at 
the present time in Russia upward of 400 
female medical students.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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WOMEN IN THE LONDUN UNIVERSITY. 








The University of London has passed 
finally upon the new charter admitting wo- 
men to degrees in all the four faculties,— 
of arts, laws, medicine and science. There 
was on the last day a very lively discussion, 
the opposition coming mainly from the 
medical members of the convocation, Sir 
William Jenner protesting against it with 
especial vehemence and feeling. This closes 
along and bitter controversy, in which the 
resistance to the admission of women to all 
the benefits of the university has been over- 
come at every stage. 
was ‘“‘overwhelming,” the Zimes said, and 


added that ‘“‘the university had, in this | 


course, justified its reputation for a broad 
and clear comprehension of liberal princi- 
ples.” Residence and attendance upon lec- 
tures are not required by the University of 
London, but its examinations are open to all 
comers, irrespective of place or training. 
Se ee 
THE TELEGRAPH OF PROF. LUOMIS. 





Professor Loomis, of Washington, who 
has devoted his life to demonstrating the | 
practicability of his theory of aerial tele- | 


graphing, seems to be on the eve of success, 
His system is based ona current of electrici- 
ty which he has demonstrated exists at va- 
rious hights, and which transmits commu- 
nication between two perpendicular wires 
reaching into it, whatever the distance may 
be. Hehas already sent messages in this 
way fora distance of eleven miles, using 


the Morse battery in connection with one of | 


his own invention. It seems assured that 


aerial telegraphing by means of rods on | 


natural or artificial eminences can be success- 


The majority at last | 


fully practiced at all times, though its great 
value will be in long distance telegraphing, 
as from one side of the ocean to the other. 
Professor Loomis is now making arrange 
ments for a series of experiments between 
peaks of the Alps and the Rocky Moun. 
tains. If he succeeds, of course telegraph. 
ing between the old world and the new wil] 
be cheapened a thousand fold, and Professor 
Loomis is thoroughly convinced that before 
many years, submarine cables will be lying 


abandoned and useless in their ocean beds. 
oe. 


A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 








When diphtheria was raging in England, 
a short time ago, a correspondent of a Vic. 
toria paper writes: ‘‘I accompanied Dr. 
Field on his rounds to witness the wonder 
ful cures he performed, while the patients 
of others were dropping on all sides. Al! 
he took with him was powder of sulphur 
anda quill, and with these he cured every 
patient. He put ateaspoonful of brimstone 
into a winegluss of water and stirred it with 
his finger instead of a spoon, as the sulphur 
does not readily amalgamate with water 
When the sulphur was all mixed, he gave it 
as a gargle, and in ten minutes the patient 
was out of danger. Brimstone kills every 
species of fungus in man, beast or plant in 
afew minutes. Instead of spitting out the 
gargle, he recommended t he swallowing of 
it. In extreme cases, when the fungus was 
too near closing to allow the gargle, he 
blew the sulphur through a quill into the 
throat, and after the fungus had shrunk to 
allow of it, then the gargling. He never 
lost a patient from diphtheria. If the 
patient cannot gargle, take a live coal on a 
shovel, and sprinkle a spoonful or two of 
flour brimstone ata time upon it, and let 
the sufferer inhale it, holding the head over 
it, and the fungus will die.” Sulphur has 
cured colds in the head, chest, &c , and is 
recommended for consumption and asthma. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
4 Park St., Feb. 25,3 30r.™m. Dr. M. E. Zakrzeuska 
will read a paper on ‘Medical Women.” 














Sunday Meetings for Women, — 0n 
February 24, at 3p. m.,4 Park St., Boston, up one 
flight. Miss Sarah Starr will speak on *‘Friendship."’ 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold meetings during the month of March as foilows: 

Friday, March 1, 7.30 Pp. m., at4 Park St., up one 
flight, frontroom. Mr. F. A.Hinckley will speak. Sub- 
ject, “Our Children.”* 

yoyo March 2,3 Pp. m., at 11 Hamilton Place, 
up three a. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak. 
Subject, ‘‘Marriage.”’ 

Monday, March 4, 7.30 Pp. M., at 75 Chester Square. 
me. ny" Bartol will speak. Subject, ‘‘Love and how 
to keep it.” 

Saturday, March 9, 3 p. m., at 40 Union Park. Rev. 
& W. Emerson will speak. Subject, “‘The Coming 

an.” 

2 March 16,3 Pp. mM. at 24 Worcester St. 
Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. Subject, ‘‘The 
Coming Woman.” 

eog March 23,3 Pp. m., at 60 Winthrop St., 
Boston Highlands, Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. 
Subject, ‘The Coming Child.” 

Saturday, March 30, 3 Pp. M,, at 336 Dudley St., Boe- 
ton Highlands. Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake will speak. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


The Chelsea Woman Suffrage and 
Literary Club.—The next meeting of the Chel- 
sea Woman Suffrage and Litarary Club will take place 
at the house of Mrs. Smith, No. 81 Central Avenue, 
Chelsea, on Wednesday, the 29th inst., at 2 o'clock Pp. 
mM. Subject for debate, ‘Universal Suffrage verens 
Property Suffrage.’’ Per order Executive Committee, 


Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe- 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 


Carving and Modeling for Women.— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in plaster, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. e School is open every day from 
9a.M.to2P.M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instrnction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab- 
ot, Mr. W. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Wells 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 























E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


- Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 





| Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 
| Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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